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. ECZEMA 

CZEMA is the most common of all skin 
diseases, yet it is not so Common as it 
seems, for people, including some physi- 
cians, call almost every skin blemish by that 
name. Since the manifestations of eczema are 
variable, may affect any part of, the body and 
may occur at any age, the practice is perhaps 
excusable. The disease is defined as a catarrhal 
inflamation of the skin that may be either 
acute or chronic and that occurs usually on the 
scalp or the face, in the crook of the elbows 
and knees, in the groin or wherever two sur- 
faces of skin lie close together. The affected 
part is raw, for it has shed its epidermis, and 
exudes a sticky fluid that forms crusts and 

stiffens under clothing. 

Eczema begins as an erythema, or diffuse 
redness of the skin, on which minute papules, 
or pimples, form and soon soften and fill with 
a serous fluid. That acute stage lasts only for a 
short time, and then the chronie forms follow. 
The particular form that it takes depends on 
what happens to the minute vesicles. They 
may btegk afid exude their sticky fluid con- 
tents—a jcondition known as “weeping ecze- 
ma”; thé*serum in the vesicles may ‘turn to 
pus, and,the vesicles break open and allow the 
pus to dry and so form crusts; or, finally the 
serum in the vesicles may dry up and leave 
little scales. If the disease lasts a long time, 
other changes, such as infiltration of fluid and 
induration, may take place, and then the skin 
may crack. r : 

The predisposing causes of eczéma are any 
diseases that. tend to lower the tone of the 
system; the exciting causes are anything that 
irritates the skin. The most distressing sub- 
jective symptom is itching, which:sometimes 
alternates with burning and tenderness to the 
touch. 

The diet of persons who have the disorder 
should be carefully regulated; coffee and all 
salty or highly seasoned food should be 
avoided. A diet consisting solely of rice, eaten 
with butter but not with sugar, and bread in 
moderation often seems to effect a cure in the 
early stages. In the acuie stage the application 
of a lotion of carbonate of zinc or an application 
of oxide of zinc ointment may be used. After 
the disease has become chronic the treatment , 
is much less simple and must be adapted to the 
individual case. In some cases thyroid extrat®*- 
has been found beneficial, but, since that 
remedy will do much harm in unsuitable cases, 
it should be taken only under medical advice. 
It is not practicable to give general rules that 
would serve for all cases. 
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THE SECRET OF MOLLIE 
‘Wi is Mollie Berger?” asked Gertrude 


Wilson as she was leaving the club 
where she had just been proposed for 
membership. 

‘‘Mollie Berger?’’ Phyllis repeated. ‘‘That’s 
so, Mollie wasn’t there today. I’m so sorry; she 
is such a darling.” 

“So I inferred. When no fewer than five 
people look for a certain person named Mollie, 
all of them declaring in almost identical terms 
that she is a darling, you naturally become 
curious. What makes her such a darling? Is she 
a beauty? Clever? A good talker? What is she?’’ 

‘‘No, she isn’t a beauty or a brilliant talker, 
and she has no special gifts. She’s just— 
Mollie.” 

‘Psychologically, what makes a Mollie?’ 

Phyllis was thoughtful; then she began to 
laugh. ‘‘Isn’t it absurd? I’ve no idea!” 

Gertrude shook her head. “‘There:is a reason 
for everything even—Mollieism!”’ 

“Don’t make it sound so horrid,” Phyllis 
protested. “‘Mollieism and Mollie! However, 
you’ve made me curious myself. I'll clap her 
into the laboratory the next time I see her and 
bring you a nice ayalysis: 
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“You and your analyses!” Gertrude scoffed. 
‘All the same there must be a reason, and I 
mean to discover what it is as soon as I can.” 

Fhree weeks later the two met again. 
Gertrude had been sick one week, and Phyllis 
had been out of town another; but each had 
seen Mollie in the interval. Now they met, 
laughing, after the lecture. 

“T’ve seen your famous Mollie!’’ Gertrude 
cried. *‘And I’ve discovered the secret.” 

“So have I!” Phyllis replied. ‘‘Tell me, what 
did you discover?” 

“TI discovered that she is that rarest of all 
persons, a really creative listener.” 

Phyllis made a gesture of surrender. “I might 
have known you’d have her properly labelled! 
But it is wonderful, isn’t it? Her heart and mind 
are so utterly yours while she is with you. 
There isn’t any part of them busy with herself 


or her affairs. She supplies an atmosphere in 


which everyone seems to blossom out.” 

“You seem to havé done some analyzing 
yourself,’’ Gertrude remarked. 

Phyllis nodded. ‘‘More than that, I hope. 


Iam going to try to take lessons from her.” 


So? ° 


SOPHOCLES THE CASUIST 


FEW weeks ago The Companion printed 
some stories about Professor Sophocles, 
who fifty years ago was a striking orna-’ 

ment of the Harvard faculty. Another story 
about him has appeared in the Harvard Alumni 
Bulletin; it is delightfully characteristic of his 
simple shrewdness, if the paradox be permitted. 
_ In the late eighties Professor Sophocles was 
rooming in Holworthy Hall and preparing his 
own meals. Underneath him roomed a freshman 
named Iasigi, a son of the Turkish consul in 
Boston. Mr. Iasigi, senior, received a shipment 
of oranges from the Mediterranean and sent a 
box of them to his son, and it occurred to the 
boy to take a basket of the fruit up to the old 
rofessor. 

When Sophocles came to the door and Iasigi 
told him that he had brought him some oranges 
from a box that his father had sent the old man 
sternly declined the gift; he said that it was not 
proper for a member of the faculty to receive a 
present from a student. When, however, Iasigi 
started downstairs with the oranges the old 
man changed his mind and called him back. 

“Mr. Iasigi, perhaps your father sent me the 
oranges,” he said. “I have no reason to decline 
a present from your father, so you may leave 
the basket with me.” 
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FISHING EXTRAORDINARY 


DANISH gentleman, writes a contribu- 

A tor, tells of strange fishing that he 

enjoyed in his boyhood. A dozen or more 

of the village lads would go out together with 

bags slung over their shoulders to catch flound- 
ers with their hands and feet! 

Flounders are black above and white below; 
moreover, they are cross-eyed. When a boy 
saw a black speck on the sand he would walk 
toward it but would keep directly ahead or 
directly behind, moving as the fish moved. 
He had to walk maybe in some fifteen inches of 
water without making a sound or a ripple. 
After successfully stalking the flounder he 
would cover it with one foot, pick it up and 
toss it into his bag. 

Another fishing stunt was to haul out 
lobsters with your hands. Lying prone on a 
rock, a boy would reach his arm down into the 
water and, seizing a lobster, jerk it out and 
fling it beside him. It is true the lobsters some- 
times pinched his fingers, but think of the fun! 
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_ NO*TIME FOR CEREMONY 


AM LUNG was busy in one of the great 
warehouses south of Market Street, says 
the San Francisco Argonaut, when a 
large motor truck loaded high with burlap 
came backing silently through the door. 
Another Chinese, who was helping Sam to 
move..a ponderous bale, spied the truck and, 
stepping aside, began in the quaint singsong 


of their péople to inform Sam of the danger: 


“If you do not care to have your bones rest 
in the unholy ground of the white devils for a 
long spell, then in time taken up and removed 
to the land of your antestors, you*had better—”’ 

Just’ then as the truck was about to bump 
Sam his companion finished his warning with 
the excited exclamation, ‘‘Look ow!” 

Sam jumped just in time to escape being 
crushed. With a frightened face he turned to 
his helper. “‘Wha’ for you no talkee Melican 
first t#tne?’’ he shouted. ‘“Too.muchee Chinee 


talkee!”’ 
: ee ae 


ONE QUESTION AT A TIME 


HE old lady who was spending the winter 
in Florida was looking over an “alligator 
farm.’”’ She was much interested in a 
monster alligator, says the American Legion 
Weekly, and demanded of the attendant: 
41 say you don’t have to feed him very 
often. What kind of food does he like best?” 
“Babies, ma’am,’’ replied the man mildly. 
“Why, how horrible! Do you mean to say 
the law allows you to feed him babies?”’ 
“No, it doesn’t, ma’am,”’ replied the attend- 
ant. “fe feed him fish mostiy, but you asked 
what he liked best.” . 
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Texible Flyer 


*‘the sled that steers’’ 


The Speed-King of the hillside—the envy of all eyes 
Se) —the winner of every race, is the fellow with the 


Flexible Flyer. 


Graceful, strong, 
good-looking— 
sure, easy steer- 
ing—grooved 
runners. Get a 
Flexible Flyer for 
’ Christmas. ~~ 

Ask your dealer for 

Free cardboard model 

showing how Flexible 


Flyer steers—or write 
us Sor it. 















Look for this 
trade mark 
on every 
genuine 

Flexible Flyer 
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Don’t Depend On 
Being Lucky 


Success in business, or in the acquisition 
of money for many of the little luxuries 
we all desire, doesn’t usually come that 
way. Most of the men and women whose 
success in life you envy, gained their 
present positions by making the most of 
their spare time — those hours that are so often 
wasted. Everyone, even the busiest, has some 
spare moments during the week which yield no 
return. Whether you have one hour or several . 


hours a week, we can show you how you can 
turn that spare time to dollars. 


Make Your Own Good Fortune 


There is a way of investing your spare time—a pleasant, 
profitable way that will not interfere in the least with your 
present duties. .We need men and women in every com- 
munity to help us care for our subscription list by collecting 
new and renewal subscriptions for The Youth’s Companion. 
For this. work you are paid on a liberal commission and salary 
basis, and can easily earn $5.00, $10.00, $50.00 and upward 
monthly, in extra money. We will gladly send full particu- 
lars to any interested inquirer. 
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A desire for employment that 
would take her out of doors, 
led Miss Nellie E. Detwiler of 
Ohio to take up Companion 
subscription work some years 
ago. She had had no previous 
experience yet quickly rose to 
be one of our most successful 
workers. Her Companion 
business now brings her well 
over $800 per season. If she 
can do it, why not you? 
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To Take thé First Step— Mail the Coupon Today 


SECRETARY, THE WINNERS’ CLUB 242 
The Youth’s Companion, Boston, Massachusetts 


Dear Sir: I'm interested. Send along your plan for earning spare time money. I under- 
stand there'll be no obligation. 
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OME on now, fellows, snap into it!” 
called Raymond Whitfield, athletic 
director of the Danby High School 

“Ten minute scrimmage between the first 
and second teams. Same line up. Let’s go!” 

Ten of the dozen or more boys who had 
been half-fooling, half-practicing on the 
floor of the gymnasium took their places; 
the coach tossed a ball up between the op- 
posing centres, and the game was on with 
thud of racing feet and sharp 
as the ball passed from one aes 
to another. 

Stanley Adams, forward on the 

first team, momentarily forgot his 
troubles in the excitement, for 
Stanley loved basketball. A clever 
bit of play swept the ball down 
towards the scrubs’ goal, where 
Stanley received it from the 
centre. 

“Shoot, Stan!” yelled one of his 
mates. 

The basket was only some fif- 
teen feet away, but even as Stan- 
ley started his shot Bill Peck, the 
other ee broke from’ his 
guard and flashed swiftly down 
under the goal. It seemed as if the 
ball had started for the basket, yet 
it ended in Peck’s hands, and he 
shot the goal. 

eee Bill!’ yelled the cen- 


“Time out!” called Whitfield, 
who often stopped a practice game 
to comment on a play. “That’s 
basketball!” he aa to the play- 
ers as they grouped round him. 
“Stan had a good shot, and no 
one could have blamed him for 
taking a crack at the basket, but 
he saw that Bill was in a better 
position and changed tactics in 
about one-fifth of a second, will- 
ne to let another player have the 

o: I like to see a chap pass 
the ball instead of shooting at the 
ring himself. That’s the kind of 
stuff that wins games. Let’s go!” 

Stanley felt a warm glow of 
pleasure as the game was resumed, but the 
feeling soon left him. 

The reporter who covered sports for a 
local newspaper strolled on the floor, an 
Whitfield turned the duties of referee over “ee 
a substitute player. 

“How are the boys coming along, Ray?” 
the visitor inquired. “Going to give the town 
a winning team this season?” 

“TI don’t know,” the coach replied guard- 

y: “T’ve some good material. How do they 
look? Notice any improvement since last 
time you were around?” 

“T should say so!’’ exclaimed the reporter. 
“That left forward that you have now— 
what’s his name?” 

“Stan Adams.” 

“Oh, yes, Adams. Well, he’ll be a whirl- 
wind when he gets going. % 

“Funny thing about him,” said the coach. 
“‘He’d never played until this winter and at 
first I didn’t pay much attention to him. He 
seemed slow—mentally slow, I mean. He 
was fast enough on his feet, but he didn’t 
think fast. The way he’s changed is re- 
markable; you'd never know he was the 
same boy! He’s going to be the best pe om 
the team, though he won’t score many 
himself. It’ll be his snappy brain wor that 
makes it possible for the others to score, and 


UICK THINKING 
EX By George M. Johnson 


the casual observer will probably never 
realize where the real credit belongs.” 
‘‘He’ll fool the other teams too,” the re- 
porter remarked. 
“You’ve said something,’ the coach 
. “By the time they wake up to the 
fact that he’ s the man they’ve got to watch 
it’ll be too late; we'll have the neal: on ice.’ 
Stanley Adams was an orp. and had 


been brought up in the home of his uncle, 
Joseph Bentley. Mr. Bentley was a plain, 
austere man who considered that he was 
doing his full duty by his sister’s son in 
giving the boy a thorough schooling. He 
failed to consider basketball or other ath- 
letics as an essential part of an educational 


important thing in life,” said Mr. Bentley. 
“The question is whether you get any true 
benefit out of it.” 

“Mr. Whitfield says it’s of more practical 
value than lots of the subjects they teach in 
school,” the boy replied eagerly. 

“Pye a mind he’s prejudiced,” the man 
retorted. “Likely the teachers wouldn’t agree 
— How does he claim it benefits 

ou? 

“He says training in any athletic contest 
is the most woriderful way to develop the 
mind. It teaches a fellow to think quickly, 
makes him able to use his brain in an emer- 
gency. He says the men who have made a 
pronounced success in college or high school 
athletics are almost invariably successful in 
life and in business.” 

“That may be true; I can’t say. But I’m 
not at all sure that Whitfield wants you to 
play basketball for the good it’ll do you; the 
thing he’s mostly concerning himself about 
is winning games. That’s what he’s hired 
for, I suspect, and if he’s not successful the 




















It ended in Peck’s hands, and he 
shot the goal 


programme. Perhaps his attitude ee 
was in part owing to having 
been compelled himself to work 
hard all his life with little oppor- 
tunity for pleasure during the form- 
ative period of his boyhood. He 
was by no means wealthy, and so 
perhaps was justified in thinking 
that any spare time left over from 
Stanley’s studies should belong to him. Mr. 
Bentley ran a small stone quarry just out- 
side the city, where his nephew worked 
faithfully during vacations and a good many 
hours besides. 

The boy did not in the least resent work- 
ing, for he knew how greatly he was in- 
debted to his uncle. When the call for basket- 
ball candidates was issued at the high school 
that year Stan had gone out for the team, 
hoping that his uncle would not object to 
the extra demand thus made on his time. 
For a while all went well, and Stan took to 
basketball as a duck takes to water. But at 
last Mr. Bentley ventured to protest mildly. 

“T don’t know about this basketball play- 
ing, Stanley,” he said. ‘Seems to me it’s 
taking a lot of time.” 

“T know it is, Uncle Joe,” the boy ad- 
mitted. “I get a pile of fun out of it, Pons ? 
“T suppose you do, but fun is not the most 











board will probably hire another coach. 
Isn’t that about right, Stanley?” 


“Perhaps it is,’ ’ Stan conceded thought- 
fully, “but you’re doing Mr. Whitfield an 
injustice, Uncle Joe, if you think he’s only 
interested in having his team win games. 
He’d always prefer to lose than to win un- 
fairly. He’s a fine man, and any boy is 
bound to be helped by associating with him.” 

“Well, I’m glad to hear that,” Mr. Bentley 
rejoined, and the conversation ended for the 
time with nothing definitely settled. 

But Stanley knew in his heart that his 
uncle did not approve of his taking the time 
required for practice, and in the circum- 
stances the boy felt that it was not right for 
him to keep on playing. It would have been 
easier had Mr. Bentley come out with a 
positive command that his nephew give up 
all thought of playing. Moreover, Stanley 
knew that the profits from the quarry had 


been dropping off, and on the whole he was 
>< a uncomfortable about the whole 
t 

At the end of the scrimmage he ap- 
proached Raymond Whitfield. “I’d like to 
talk with you in the office,” he said. 

The coach was shrewd enough to realize 
that something was wrong, and he silently 
led the way to his private quarters; when 
they were inside he shut the door. “What’s 
on your mind, Stan?” he asked in a friendly 


tone. 

“T’ve decided to give up = yaaa Mr. 
Whitfield,” the boy said soberly. 

“But you can’t do that, Stan!” the coach 
cried. “You'll make a star player, and two 
years from now you will be practically sure 
of being captain. What makes you talk about 
giving up?” 

Thereupon Stanley told the whole story: 
the debt of gratitude that he owed his 
uncle, a uncle’s disapproval of his playing 
and so 0 

“But - hasn’t et you to play, has 
he?” Whitfield demanded 

“No, sir,’”’ responded Stanley. “He’s been 
fine about it, especially fine when you con- 
sider how set he is against my playing. He’s 
sort of left it to me. I can play if want to, 
though it would be against his wishes.” 

Hum!’ Whitfield mused. “Makes it 
wee hard for you to decide, doesn’t it, 
tan?’ 

Mt a ve said it!’ Stanley muttered 

“" Siete your stand as much as I regret 
your .uncle’s attitude in the matter,” the 
coach declared warmly. “Under the cir- 
cumstances I’d be the last to urge you to 4 
against Mr. Bentley’s desires. You really 
owe him a great deal, Stan.” 

“" ‘a it; that’s why I’m quitting the 

“T can do this, however,” Whitfield went 
on; “I'll go to your uncle 
and see if I can’t bring 
him around.” 

“T don’t think you'll 
have any luck,” said Stan- 
ley. “It takes pretty nearly 
an earthquake to change 
Uncle Joe when his mind 
is once made up. And it’s 
made up now.” 

Whitfield carried out his 
promise the following day. 
He found Mr. Bentley at 
the quarry, where he him- 
self worked as hard as any 
two of his men. 

“Stanley told you that 
he had decided to give up 
basketball, I assume,”’ the 
coach began. 

“Yes,” the other re- 
plied rather shortly. He 
suspected why Whitfield 
had come to him and was 
inclined to resent it. 

“I just wanted to tell 
you that in my opinion 
you’re making a serious 
mistake, Mr. Bentley,’’ 
Whitfield continued, not 
discouraged at the coolness of his reception. 
“Any boy will profit by the training and 
dietiglion that he gets on an athletic team. 
It tends to develop self-reliance and prompt- 
ness of reaction between brain and mus- 
cles; it also builds character for it inculcates 
high ideals of honor and clean sportsman- 


p. 

“Stanley is a boy of high ideals!” Bentley 
said quickly. “He stopped playing basket- 
ball because he knew I disapproved of such 
a waste of time and needed his help.” 

“Yes, but he longs to play with your ap- 
proval, just as he could not continue playing 
without it. I know you wish to do the right 
thing by the boy. Haven’t you yourself seen 
how he had benefited by his basketball 
experience? All his mental processes have 
quickened tremendously. 

“T dunno about that, % Bentley responded. 
“At any rate, I think I’m right, but ’m 
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going to leave the whole thing to Stanley. 
I shan’t forbid his playing.” 

“Which of course means that he won’t 
play,” said Whitfield, realizing that he had 
lost, yet accepting the other’s opinion with 
good grace. “I’m sorry—both for Stan and 
for myself. He really needs the game, and 
I’m frank to admit that I need him; he is a 
player of unusual promise. Well, I know 
you're a busy man, Mr. Bentley, and I 
won't take any more of your time. Good day, 
sir. 
So Stanley turned in his basketball uni- 
form and began spending his afternoons at 
the stone quarry. His uncle owned an 
automobile truck, and the boy often drove 
the machine over the quarry road. It was 
work that he greatly enjoyed; he liked the 
feeling of importance and responsibility that 
came from controlling so easily the vast 
power concealed within the gray cylinders of 
the heavy motor. Mr. Bentley himself ad- 
mitted that his nephew had skill and judg- 
ment in driving that were far beyond his 
years. 

One afternoon shortly after Whitfield’s 
visit to the quarry Stanley drove the truck 
down to the derrick for two large blocks of 
granite that the stone cutters had already 
shaped. The derrick hoisted the rough blocks 
out of the quarry pit; the horizontal arm of 
the machine was an eight-inch timber more 
than forty feet long and weighed fully twelve 
hundred pounds. After whatever necessary 
shaping had been done the derrick was again 
called upon to hoist the blocks to the truck. 

On that particular afternoon Stanley 
stopped the truck not far from the base of 
the derrick and left his engine running while 
he waited for the dressed granite that would 
presently be swung aboard. 

“All right, Fred!’ Mr. Bentley called, 
signaling the man in charge of the steam 
engine that operated the hoist. 

The rattle of machinery sounded as the 
big beam swung round high in air before 
being lowered to receive its load. Stanley 
watched indifferently while the chains were 
attached to a great block of granite; the 
working of the apparatus was an old story to 
hi 


m. 

Suddenly there rose a hoarse cry of warn- 
ing, and Stanley was horrified to see that the 
wire cable had given under the weight of the 
load. Mr. Bentley, who was standing a few 
feet from the truck, glanced upward and 
saw that the freed beam was straight above 
him. He started frantically to run to a place 
of safety, but as he did so his foot slipped on 
a rounded rock fragment, and he pitched 
forward, struck his head on a small block of 
dressed stone and sprawled at full length, 
helpless in the path of the huge descending 
timber. He lay perhaps eight feet beyond the 
radiator of the truck and a little to the right. 

All that Stanley saw in a brief glance. His 
reactions were instinctive, instantaneous— 
just as they had come to be on the floor of the 
gymnasium during a basketball game. The 
thing to do was to break the fall of that beam 
with his truck! He worked both feet and his 
right arm simultaneously—clutch out, gears 
into low, accelerator wide open, clutch in— 
all in the fraction of a second. Never before 
had he treated the engine and transmission 
of the truck so shamefully. Fortunately the 
machine was well built. With an ear-rendin 
roar from the motor the huge machine lea 
forward. ; 

Stanley knew that the chances were more 
than even that he himself would be crushed, 
even though he did succeed in wry | his 
uncle. As he shot forward he realized dimly 
that the enormous timber was just above his 
head. Then all thought was blotted out in a 
reverberating crash, and he was hurled 
violentty from his seat. a 

He recovered consciousness some time 
later to find himself supported in his uncle’s 
arms. He looked up at a big bruise on his 
uncle’s forehead that marked the spot where 
he had fallen against the block of stone. 
Then the boy’s eyes turned towards the 
truck; the huge fallen beam was lying across 
it just behind the wrecked driver’s seat. He 
struggled to his feet in spite of Mr. Bentley’s 


-efforts to restrain him. 


“T never thought I’d make it!” he mut- 
tered with his eyes still fixed on the damaged 
truck. 

“Aren’t you hurt, Stanley?” his uncle 
demanded anxiously. 

“Not a bit, Uncle Joe,” the boy replied. 
“T guess the concussion knocked the wind 
out of me for a minute. That’s all. You all 
right?” 

“Yes, thanks to you, Stanley. That was a 
wonderful thing you did, my boy! Nothing 
but your quick wit and quicker action saved 
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me from a horrible death under that.” He 
glanced towards the huge : f 
“Quickest bit of thinking I ever see!” said 
one of the workmen feelingly. ; 
“T’m afraid that poor old truck’s ruined,” 
Stanley said in a worried tone. s 
“Never mind the truck!” cried his uncle. 
“Tell me, Stanley, did playing basketball 
make such a quick thinker out of you?” 


“T guess it did, all right. I know my brain 
seems to work lots faster than it used to.” 

“Um!” mused Mr. Bentley. “Training 
like that’s too valuable for you to miss. 
Reckon you’re worth more to me playing 
basketball than working here in the quarry. 
Report to Mr. Whitfield again, startin; 
tomorrow—that is, oe aren’t stiffen 
up too much. And Stanley—!” 
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“Yes, Uncle Joe,” Stanley answered. 
“When'll you be playing in a basketball 


“We're scheduled to meet Middletown 
High on Friday night.” 

“I’m coming to that game, and don’t 
you dare let those fellows beat our team!” 

And when Friday night arrived Stanley 
followed instructions. 
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Chapter Eight. Aunt Adelaide’s 


romance 


EO and Antoinette came downstairs 
next morning to find an extraordinary 
state of affairs. The rain was still de- 

scending in torrents. The marshes had over- 
flowed; up over the protecting bank the 
water had risen and was now washing in over 
the ground floor of the house several inches 
deep. The greatest consternation prevailed. 

Miss Spencer was still the calmest one in 
the party. “Don’t be frightened, girls,” she. 
admonished them. “If the worst comes to 
the worst and the house proves insecure, we 
can get into Ralph’s launch and all go up to 
Thunderbolt or the city. The wind has sub- 
sided so that it would be perfectly practi- 
cable. But I do not think the creek will rise 
much higher; it never has. Now go into the 
kitchen and try to get some kind of break- 
fast together while I see to Theo’s mother 
and the rest of these distracted people. The 
servants are ay useless this morning.” 

The girls w: into the kitchen to find 
Auntie Charlotte seated on the table and 
fat Nancy huddled disconsolately on a chair 
with her feet tucked up on the rungs, alter- 
nately groaning and praying and complain- 
ing about ae to get her feet wet. The 
flood had entered the pantry, and numerous 
pots and pans were floating serenely round 
the kitchen. In spite of their concern the 
girls could not help smiling at the absurd 
picture. 

“Come along, Nancy!” said Theo. “Help 
me rescue these things and get some break- 
fast. You haven’t the rheumatism, and we 
all think the water is going down pretty 
soon.” 

Nancy got down gingerly from her perch 
and with many a groan sloshed about the 
kitchen, helping the girls to get together a 
meal for the stranded party in the house. It 
was difficult work, for the fuel was wet; but 
at last they had a great pot of coffee ready 
and whatever else they could improyise. 
Just as it was done Ralph came tramping 


in. 

“T’ve been out to see how my boat came 
through,” he explained. “I had her tied so 
that she didn’t drift away, but she was 
almost under water. Uncle Neb and I man- 

to bail her out partly and haul her up 
higher. And by the way we discovered your 
launch blown clear up on the bank and 
wedged between two trees. She wasn’t hurt 
much. That was certainly a great piece of 
luck! Got anything to eat? I must get round 
to my place if possible this morning. Dad 
was there almost alone. But we are on the 
sheltered side of the island, and I don’t 
believe things got to such a bad pass there.” 

It was a curious meal they had that 
morning. Under such conditions there could 
be no regular gathering about a table, so 
they took each what he could hold con- 
veniently and ate it, perched high and dry on 
chairs out of the water; the men folks sat on 
the edge of the big dining table with their 
feet dangling over the flood. 

Everyone had finished eating when Uncle 
Neb hastened in to say that the wind had 
changed and that the rain was stopping. 
Before the morning had passed the sun had 
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DRAWINGS BY HAROLD SICHBL 


broken through the clouds, and by after- 
noon the sky was smiling and serene. 

But, oh! the scene of desolation below! It 
would be many a day before lovely little 
Wilmington Island would recover. One by 
one the storm-bound fugitives at the Spencer 
plantation drifted away to their own abodes 
till by nightfall only the usual inmates of the 
house and Ralph Peyton remained. Ralph 
had taken his launch and gone home early in 
the day, but had sonarned in the afternoon 
to say that his own place had suffered vir- 
tually no damage and that his father was 
well and did not need him. 

One thing Miss Spencer insisted on. She 
sent Ralph and Uncle Neb by daylight to 
search every nook and cranny of that part 
of the island to see whether they could dis- 
cover any further trace of Marm Debbie. 


They departed on their errand, vowing to. 


find some trace of her if it were humanly 


possible. 

The flood had begun to recede, and soon 
the house was free of the unwelcome water. 
The negroes were set to work mopping the 
floors and restoring order. Mrs. R. ph Spen- 
cer had at last drifted off into a quiet sleep, 
and Miss Spencer was free for the first time 
in many hours. 

About five o’clock, when an unwonted 
peace seemed to have descended over the 
disturbed household, Antoinette whispered 
to Theo, “Don’t you think it’s about time 
we spoke to Aunt Adelaide about all that 
we've discovered? She’s sitting out on the 
back porch now quietly in the sun, and no 
one is round. Don’t you think it’s a good 
time?” 

“T sup so,” said Theo, sighing, “but 
you'll have to do the talking. I simply 
wouldn’t know what to say or how to begin. 
I know I’d make an awful mess of it.” 

“Well, we can only do our best,” said 
Antoinette philosophically. “(Come ahead!” 

All the way to where Aunt Adelaide was 
sitting Antoinette was trying her best to 
think what to say first. Should she begin b 
telling what she had discovered in the ¢ ate 
——— in Savannah or with their surmises 
about Alan Ravanel or with an account of 
Marm Debbie’s peculiar actions or— She 
Senees short and grasped her cousin’s arm. 
“Theo, I can’t do it! Where’s the letter? 
Give me that, and I’ll just hand it to her and 
let it explain itself.” 

Theo produced the letter from inside her 
blouse, and they went on to where Miss 
Spencer was sitting. 

She looked up in surprise as the grave 
pair approached her. “Is anything the mat- 
ter, girls?” she demanded. “I hope no new 
trouble has broken out anywhere.” 

“No, Aunt Adelaide, n-not that,” replied 
Antoinette falteringly, ‘‘b-but there’s some- 
thing we have here—that we thought you 
ought to see!’’ 

n an unsteady hand she held out the little 
packet of papers, and Miss Spencer took 
them with a mystified expression. 

“What is it, and where did it come from?” 
she demanded. 

“We found it in Marm Debbie’s cabin 
apy and we—we read it last night. 

e think perhaps it belongs to you.” With 
a gasp of relief Antoinette turned away, and 


, By Augusta Huiell Seaman 


with a common impulse she and Theo dis- 
appeared round the corner of the house. 

A long interval ensued, and Miss Spencer 
did not call them. The girls roamed off to the 
bank of the creek, where the water had now 
sunk to within a few feet of its normal level, 
and sat there in silence. Would she call 
them? Would she demand that they explain? 
What was going to happen next? 

While they were wondering Ralph and 
Uncle Neb came up to the landing, moored 
the launch and stepped out. Their faces were 
grave. Ralph motioned Uncle Neb to go on 
to the house and then turned to the girls. 

“We found poor Marm Debbie’s y,”” 
he said huskily. “It was in the creek about a 
mile below the plantation, caught near the 
bank on some bushes.” L 

He too turned away and walked toward 
the house. But the girls stood and looked 
into each others’ eyes—a long look of 


— 
‘our days later the two girls were sitting 
at the edge of the little wharf, idly swinging 
their feet over the water and watching a 
school of mullet slipping about in the shal- 
lows. After a quiet, dignified service at the 
lantation house Marm Debbie had been 
uried that afternoon in the little cemetery 
for colored folk in the centre of the island. 

“When did Aunt Adelaide ever act the 
way anyone would expect her to?” de- 
manded Theo suddenly. 

Theo’s question roused Antoinette from 
her daydream. “You mean that she hasn’t 
said a word since about the letter we gave 
her? Well, of course, she was quite upset 
about Marm Debbie; the news of her death 
came to her, you know, right after we’d 
given her the letter. Perhaps she hasn’t had 
a chance.” 

“What nonsense! She’s had four days. I 
thought she’d be completely overwhelmed, 
and instead ‘she’s gone about just exactly 
the same as before!” 

“Not quite the same,” said Antoinette. 
“Do you know, it has seemed to me that she 
carries herself more—more buoyantly, if you 
know what I mean; and there’s certainly a 
different expression in her eyes, as if she 
were happy or contented or pleased about 
something.” 

“You only imagine it, I’m sure!’’? Theo 
exclaimed petulantly. “I tell you, I’m bit- 
terly disappointed about it all. You’d think 
too that she’d want to ask us some questions 
at the very least, but no, she hasn’t the 
slightest interest in the whole affair!” 

ile Theo was oe my | heard steps 
on the gravel path leading to the wharf and 
turned to see who was approaching. To their 
astonishment they beheld Miss Spencer 
making her way down to the dock with the 
evident intention of coming out on it—a 
thing she never did except to get into the 
launch or out of it. 

‘Ts there anything you want, Aunt Ade- 
laide?”’ called Theo, half rising. 

“Yes, I want to come out and sit on that 
bench,” replied Miss Spencer. 

Wondering what their aunt had to say to 
them, both girls jumped up and ran to help 
her over the two narrow boards that ap- 
ago the wharf. She took a seat on a 
— bench, and they sat on either side of 

er. 
“Tt’s very pleasant here,’’ she said simply. 
“T’d like to come oftener and sit by the 
water, but crossing those narrow boards 
makes me dizzy.” 

For a while all three sat in silence. Then 
Miss Spencer, who never approached a sub- 
ject = with the greatest directness, 
said, ‘Tell me exactly how you came by that 
letter, girls!’ 

Theo gave her a concise account how they 
happened to be in Marm Debbie’s hut on 
the morning of the hurricane, how they had 
found the conjure bag lying in the ashes, had 
examined its contents and had found the 
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letter concealed at the bottom. “I suppose 
we oughtn’t to have read it, Aunt Adelaide 
but of course we didn’t know what it could 
be till we did. 

“Still, I cannot understand how you were 
led to suppose it belonged to me,” said Miss 
Spencer. “How came you to think that?” 

Pe nage realized that it was high time 

to explain matters fully. “I think we’d 
better tell you all about it from the be- 
ginning,” she said falteringly. “I don’t know 
whet you'll think of us for prying into your 
affairs in this way, Aunt Adelaide, and I 
hope you will be able to forgive us.” 
en, beginning with her discovery of the 
note behind the picture in the closed-up 
room, she told the whole story while Theo 
not daring to look at her aunt’s face, gazed 
out over the shimmering salt 
marshes to the rim of the ocean. 
Miss Adelaide also gazed out over 
the marshes, and her expression 
during the whole recital was as 
inscrutable as ever. Antoinette 
finished with the description of 
their translating the letter by 
candle light in the attic and waited 
breathlessly for her aunt’s com- 


ment. 

For a long time Miss Spencer 
did not onk. Evidently she was 
finding it difficult to conquer the 
reticence that through the years 
had become a fixed habit. At last 
she drew in her breath with a long 


sigh. 
a have no least bit of ag 4 > 
pone — bp you ‘n — 

one,” she said grave uite the 
contrary. Had it not ten for you 
and your very natural euriosity 
on the subject, a most important 
discovery would never have been 
made. Marm Debbie’s conjure bag 
was undoubtedly burned up when 
[ went with Uncle Neb to her hut 
and directed him to start a fire on 
the hearth and dry the place out 
after the storm. He made the fire 
right on the old sticks that were 
left. Had this letter still been 
in the bag—” She stopped signif- 
icantly. 

‘Well, you have guessed right,” 
she went on after a pause. “Alan 
Ravanel”—she hesitated over the 
name—‘“and I were engaged. We 
intended it to remain a secret till 
he had returned to France to an- 
nounce the engagement to his 
father. He came of an old Hu- 
guenot family in Paris and had 
come to America merely on a pleas- 
ure trip. He had traveled for the 
most part in the North, but while 
he was visiting some distant cousins, Rava- 
nels also, in Washington, Georgia, who 
happened to be friends of ours, he and I 
met, for I was also visiting in that town at 
the time. We were greatly attracted to each 
other, and shortly after I returned to Sa- 
vannah he also came to the ne, — 
nouncing that he would make his h 
quarters there for a considerable time.” 

Now that the ice was at last broken, Miss 
Spencer was finding it easier to proceed, and 
she went on with the story almost as if it 
were a relief to tell it: “He became ac- 
quainted with my family,—what was left of 
it: my young brother Ralph and my old 
cousin, Libby Drew, who lived wit: 
Ralph’ and he became warm friends, and he 
_— to be quite a constant visitor at our 

ome. He always ,occupied the room I have 
since kept closed.” 

Again she paused and gazed out long and 
quietly over the marshes, as if absorbed in 
her memories. The girls, pre! Nore at her 
disclosures, could not possibly have broken 
the silence. When Miss Spencer resumed it 
was on a new topic. 

“Those were troubled times we were 
living through; you can’t begin to imagine 
them! There was every sort of confusion 
and mismanagement in the city—open, 
flaunting oppression and no law or justice to 
appeal to anywhere. Alan was much wrought 
up over the condition of things; he and my 
brother became allied with a little band of 
devoted men who had bound themselves to 
relieve some of the suffering, particularly of 
the widows and the orphans of dead Con- 
federate soldiers, many of whom had given 
up everything for the cause they loved. And 
while Alan was here one of the members of 
the band made a great discovery. 

“This young man was named Charles 
Vesthantana, e he and a negro servant 
were cutting down the trees on an unused 


woodlot on his place near the central part of 
the state they discovered buried there a 
large a ge of gold coin to the amount of 
several thousand dollars. There was no 
means of identifying the owner, and from its 
appearance Charles knew that it had lain 
there several years. There were many ways, 
however, of accounting for its presence. 
During the war the Southern people had 
buried a great deal of gold to save it from 
being seized. Besides, not many miles from 
this spot and during the last month of the 
war a wagon train with a large quantity of 
gold collected from private sources to pay 
the Confederate soldiers was raided one 
night by Union soldiers, and the entire 
amount was scattered to the four winds. It 
was said that many of the marauders tried to 
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each other, but they did not speak. Miss 
Spencer went on: 

“That afternoon I received a summons to 
go a short way out of town to stay overnight 
with a sick friend. I packed up a few things 
and took your mother,”—she glanced at 
Antoinette,—“who was then a child of two 
som one of our colored servants and also 

y Cousin Libby Drew, who, I thought, 
wall enjoy the change. I drove off in our 
light carriage, bidding Alan only a casual 
good-by. I never saw him again. 

Miss Spencer stop abruptly and for 
the first time showed traces of suppressed 


emotion. The girls said nothing, but waited 

in considerate silence until she had herself 

once more in hand. Then she continued: 
“When I returned next evening Alan was 





Numerous pots and pans were floating serenely about the kitchen 


carry away amounts much too heavy for 
them, arid that they were obliged to bury 
their booty, hoping to return and claim it 
later. But many of them never did. 

“That, Charles thought, might account 
for the treasure, and he determined to give 
the whole sum to the little band of which he 
was a member and designate it to be used for 
relieving the distress of the many widows 
and orphans of dead Confederate soldiers. 
As he could not go to Savannah with it at 
the time, he sent for Alan Ravanel and 
asked him to deliver it to the treasurer of the 
society, who would see to its proper dis- 
bursement. Alan, who was visiting at our 
house then, accepted the trust and confided 
to me the errand on which he was bound. 
Taking one of our horses and a light buggy, 
he drove to Charles Featherstone’s planta- 
tion, a distance of some thirty miles, and 
returned next day with the gold in a chest 
that he had taken for the purpose. As there 
was to be a meeting of the society the fol- 
lowing night, he decided to keep the treasure 
concealed in his room till he could deliver it. 
There was a secret compartment behind the 
bookshelves of the old secretary, which I 
myself had shown him, and in it he concealed 
the gold. In that compartment also was the 
only treasure I myself still 
po —the sum of ten thou- 
sand dollars in banknotes, 
which my father had given me 
for the special purpose of pay- 
ing off a mortgage on the 
house with accumulated inter- 
est that was to fall due in a 
few months. He had thought it 
best to keep the money in the 
house rather than in the banks 
because of the fearful financial 
conditions at the time.” 

At the mention of “mort- 
gage,” the two girls glanced at 








nowhere round; nor did anyone know where 
he was, nor had they seen him since the day 
before. On searching his room I found that 
his personal belongings were gone, and on 
opening the secret compartment, I saw that 
both the gold and my own packet of bank- 
notes were missing. I could not imagine 
what to make of the affair. There was, how- 
ever, one other source of—of information 
that I—could resort to.’’ A faint blush stole 
up into Miss Spencer’s cheeks. 

“Tt may sound rather—rather foolish to 
you, a lovers I sup often do foolish 
things. We—Alan and I—had invented a 
little code for communicating with each 
other, not because it was necessary but per- 
haps to amuse ourselves. It grew out of his 
having presented me with the little Bible. 
You girls have very cleverly guessed that 
secret, so I need not explain our method. 
Alan frequently used to leave me a note 
when he was about to leave, and it was un- 
derstood that the hiding place was to be 
always in the boards behind that particular 
picture. The notes were never of any special 
importance or on any subject except our 
affection for each other, but I presume it 
gave us much satisfaction. At any rate the 
note I found you know about. At first I 
could not gather much from it, 
but at last I concluded that he 
must mean that something 
connected with the gold had 
been discovered, and that he 
had gone to hide it in some 
safer place. The latter part of 
the note was undoubtedly to 
assure me that he would not 
be away long and would re- 
turn soon. From what we have 
learned since I am sure that 
when he wrote the note orig- 
inally he intended to stay 
at Wilmington overnight and 
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return next day. But the time went on, and 
there was no word of 

“T sent to Ralph at Wilmington Island 
for news of him, but no one had seen him 
there. I never connected Marm Debbie’s 
accident with the affair; in fact none of 
us had the least idea that he would have 
tried to get to the plantation at all. Days 
and weeks went by, and still there was no 
news. At first we had feared only for his 
safety. Then a terrible suspicion began 
insidiously to assail us. Had Alan Ravanel 
been a traitor and a scoundrel? Had the 

ssion of so much gold been too much 
or him, and had he taken advantage of the 
chance to abscond with it? He had said he 
was well-off. But after all he was a foreigner. 
What did we or could we really know about 
his affairs? My brother Ralph 
completely lost faith in him. But 
I—somehow I could not. I had 
known him too well! I could not 
believe it of him. 

“Meanwhile I was reduced to 
serious difficulties. The mortgage 
on the house had become due, 
and I had nothing with which 
to meet it, for my {money had 
disappeared with the other treas- 
ure. Fortunately the people who 
held the mortgage were good 
enough to renew it and have kept 
renewing for the past forty years. 

“There was little of pleasure or 
happiness for me. I grew reserved 
and peculiar. I could not heip it. 
One thing, however, I always 
hoped for; that Alan would return 
sometime and explain all. And for 
that event I kept his room always 
ready for him and would allow 
no one else to occupy it. It was 
a foolish thing to do, I admit, but 
it afforded me a kind of hope and 
consolation. Meanwhile I brought 
up your mother, Antoinette, and 
she grew to be a charming girl and 
woman, my one happiness and 
comfort.” 

Again her voice trembled, and 
she stopped to steady it. When 
she went on she spoke hurriedly, 
as if she wished to be done with 
it as soon as possible. “It is very 
hard for me to speak of this. I had 
oo hopes and plans for her. 

hen when she was about twenty- 
five she went North on a visit to 
some old school friends. She mar- 
ried—well, there is no use in going 
into that! It added the last straw 
to my embittered existence. There 
was nothing worth living for any 
more, and I suppose 1 became 
more peculiar than ever. After 
that the old Savannah house became my 
only interest, and I determined to keep 
it up as far as possible in all its original 
beauty and manner. Even that little pleas- 
ure, it ap , is to be denied me. 

“Now Soa come the wonderful discovery 
of this letter. I will not deny that it changes 
the face of everything. Most important to 
me is the knowledge that Alan was true to 
me and to his trust. This letter explains it 
all. He says in it that he was ‘pursued by 
two of Jasper’s men.’ ‘Jasper’ was an utterly 
unscrupulous man who had a strong hold on 
the newly freed negroes. As I have thought 
the matter out, undoubtedly the negro who 
saw Charles Featherstone dig up the gold 
went and told Jasper about it, and they 
traced it to Alan’s guardianship at our 
house. Some one must have warned Alan of 
the danger. Jasper’s men must have traced 
Alan farther, to Wilmington Island, reaching 
there sometime after he left. Then probably 
they encountered Marm Debbie and had 
the awful struggle with her.” 

A sudden thought occurred to Theo, and 
she sprang up, exclaiming, “Oh, do you think 
they could have found the gold and taken 
it away with them?” 

“Tt’s possible of course,” replied Miss 
Spencer, “and yet I do not think so. You 
say Marm Debbie, when you saw her at 
night at the pool, ‘used to keep repeating, 
‘It’s safe!’ That makes me think that even 
in her crazed condition she realized that 
they had not accomplished their object. 
What interests me far more is what may 
have become of Alan. He is dead of course, or 
he would long since have communicated 
with me and returned. After his disappear- 
ance we wrote to Paris, inquiring for him, 
but the great siege of 1870 was on at the 
time; the Germans had the city closely 
invested for several months, and I suppose 
the letter never got through the lines. And 
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as we and his people were entirely unac- 
quainted, of. course we never heard from 
them afterward. Alan, I remember, had a 
sister of whom he was fond. It is just possi- 
ble that she is still alive, and today I sent 
her a letter telling her what we have-dis- 
covered and asking whether she ever had 
any news of him from the time he was sup- 
posed to have returned. Perhaps if she is 
alive and replies, her letter will cast some 
light on what happened. You perhaps can 
faintly understand what it means to me to 
learn the truth after all these years of bitter 
uncertainty. And it is all owing to your 
cleverness and your persistent efforts that I 


nei S Hester stopped by the 

Beal a hall table, looking for 

mail, Ldith Rowe came 

by. She looked prettier than ever 

in a new spring suit, the smart 

lines of which made Hester 
catch her breath. 

“Hello, Miss White,” said 
Edith, nodding brightly to Hes- 
ter. Then, picking up the nu- 
_ merous letters that were for 

her, she turned to the maid who 
was passing through the hall of the board- 
ing house. “If any one telephones, Mary, 
please say I shan’t be back until after 
dinner.” 

Hester took her only letter and turned 
toward the stairs. It was from mother of 
course. She read it on the way up: father’s 
business was worse than usual; if Hester 
could get along without more money this 
month— 

She thrust the letter into her pocket. 
Why, oh, why did they have to be so poor 
when other people, like Edith Rowe, had 
everything? Of course she could get along 
without more money, but that meant no 
new paints, and some of her tubes were 
empty. She needed a dress too. If only 
she could win the Anson prize, which the 
Academy offered for the best flower com- 
position! 

Opening the door of the third floor back, 
Hester stopped on the threshold in blank 
amazement. What had happened to her bare 
little room? It seemed twice as large, and 
there were embers in the grate! A chaise 
longue, bright rugs, old mahogany, flowers— 
had some fairy godmother been waving her 
wand there? Then she realized the truth; 
she had come up the wrong stairway. The 
boarding house consisted of two old build- 
ings, the first floors of which were arranged 
to share a common entrance. More than one 
girl had absent-mindedly gone up the wrong 
stairway. 

It was a long climb down and up again, 
and Hester was tired; she sank involuntarily 
into a chair near the door and glanced round 
the pretty room. How cheerful it was! 
Whose room could it be? It must be an art 
student’s, for there was an easel and a litter 
of paints on a stand. Most of the boarders in 
the house were art students, because it was 
near the Academy, but few of them were rich 
enough to afford such furnishings! Then her 
eye lit on a notebook that lay on the table, 
and she read “Edith Rowe.” 

So this was Miss Rowe’s room! Of course. 
Miss Rowe was rich—and beautiful into the 
bargain. For a long time Hester had admired 
her without daring to make friendly ad- 
vances; Edith Rowe was several years older 
than she. Well, there was no harm in resting 
in the room for a minute; Miss Rowe had 
said she would not be back until evening. 
Hester set down her battered paint box and 
stretched out her cold hands toward the 
embers of the fire. Then, turning again to 
admire the things about her, she saw, care- 
fully arranged on a model stand, a great vase 
of exquisite snapdragons; the long stalks 
were plumed with harmonious shades of 
pink, yellow and rose. And this was Febru- 
ary! How beautiful they were, with that bit 
of dark old tapestry behind them! 

“T wonder if she’s going to paint them for 
the contest?” thought Hester wistfully. “If 
I could have a study like that to work from!” 

At that moment the late February sun 
cast sudden yellow beams across the flowers. 
It was Saturday, and the Academy classes 
were closed. A thought came to Hester. 
“T’d love to stay a while and sketch them!” 
she murmured. 

An instant later the girl was on her knees 
getting out tubes of color. She had wall 
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have learned it. I am deeply, deeply grateful 
to you both!” 

She took a hand of each in hers, and as 
there seemed absolutely nothing the girls 
could reply, they all sat in happy silence. 
After a while the clanging of Auntie Char- 
lotte’s supper bell sounded, and they rose to 
go to the house. 

“But do you realize there’s something 
else we’ve got to do?” Theo cried. ‘We've 
got to hunt for that treasure!” 

“Yes,” agreed Miss Spencer, “we must 
hunt for the treasure, though I fear we are 
going to be much disappointed in that!” 

TO BE CONTINUED. 


PRIZE PICTURE 


Cy Hilda Morris 


board to work on, for the morning sketch 
class had been for work in oils. 

Hastily she laid aside the square of ex- 
pensive canvas, half sketched over with 
some vague composition, that stood on the 
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It seemed that she had 


easel. “Canvas!’’ murmured Hester. 
“She can afford real canvas too! I 
have to use this cheap old wall 
board. Oh, well!” 

Her skillful hands were soon at 
work blocking in the composition. 
Squinting along her brush, she 
sketched the mass of the tall blooms 
and the space for the vase and the 
tapestry. It came just right. What a joy to 
work in so quiet and beautiful a room! 

Hester painted swiftly. Beginning with no 
idea of making more than a rough sketch, 
she was soon completely absorbed. It seemed 
that she had never worked so well. Before 
her the flowers fairly budded and bloomed 
in glowing and translucent colors that 
blended beautifully with the altered shade 
that she decided to give to the background. 
An hour she painted; two hours, three. The 
sunlight was gone; the hearth was black, and 
the room had grown cold. With a start 
Hester realized that the picture was com- 
plete except for such finishing as she could 
give it at leisure. A sense of guilty alarm 
seized her. What had she done, staying all 
the afternoon in Edith Rowe’s room? What 
would Miss Rowe say if she returned and 
found her there? 

Hester hastily gathered up her materials 
and, carrying the wet painting, stole down 
the stairs. No one was in the hall; she went 
on up to her own room, unobserved. Once 
there, she stood the picture on her bureau 
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and gazed at it appraisingly. Yes, it was, 


good! A few accents here, a deeper tone in 

the background, an added high light, and it 

be be quite the best thing she had ever 
one! 

“What a pity I can’t enter it in the con- 
test!’ she thought. “But of course that 
wouldn’t be fair. It is Miss Rowe’s composi- 
tion, not mine.” 

She resolved to put the whole affair out of 
her mind. It was not possible for her at that 
season to buy such flowers to work from. 
Unless she could make a composition by 
observing the florists’ windows, there was 
small chance of her winning the Anson prize. 
She flung herself down on the couch; her 
pale, eager face was wistful, her brown eyes 
stared at the ceiling. 

A knock sounded on the door, and Peggy 
Ralston burst in. Peggy was a fellow student, 
a gay little red-haired ne’er-do-well who 
studied art, not because she wanted to learn 
to draw, but because her parents insisted 
that she study something, and art was more 
fun than anything else she could think of. 

“Hello, Hetty!” she cried. “I’ve got two 
passes for that concert you were telling 
about. Come on!” 

Then, spying the picture on the bureau, 
she stopped short, suddenly serious. ‘Why, 
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DRAWN BY HANSON BOOTH 
never worked so well 


Hetty, how stunning! The best 
looking thing I ever saw!” 

Hester flushed with pleasure. 
“You think it’s good?” 

“Good! It’s simply ripping!” 
exclaimed Peggy. “You'll win the 
Anson prize. Nobody in the school 
can do so well!” 

. Hester became sober. “I’m not 
going to enter it for the prize, Peggy,” she 
said. 

“Not enter it? Why, of course you'll enter 
it! Those unusual flowers, that greeny blue 
background,—but there’s the dinner gong. 
Hurry up!” 

While Hester changed her dress Peggy 
continued to admire the painting. Hester 
was uncomfortable. She wanted to tell Peggy 
why she could not enter it in the contest, but 
she feared that Peggy would be shocked, 
that she would not understand. To spend 
more than three hours in another girl’s 
room, painting another girl’s composition, 
was almost like stealing. No, she couldn’t 
tell. She would simply put the study away 
and let that be the end of it. 

bev 5 went on down to dinner. Hester was 
thankful that Peggy was too much inter- 
ested in discussing the concert to talk about 
the picture. 

But on Monday at the Academy Peggy 
was not to be restrained. Paying no atten- 
tion to Hester’s pleadings, she announced 
to her friends that Hester’s picture was 
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“absolutely stunning! Sure to win the prize!”’ 
Under the fire of friendly queries and com- 
ments Hester found it Lad to repeat her 
statement that she would not enter it in the 
contest. She resolved to paint something to 
take its place. 

But assembling a flower composition from 
desultory sketches was not easy. All the 
spare time that she had she spent in trying 
to achieve another study as good as the 
first. But her pictures were lifeless, com- 
pared with the glowing bit of color to which 
Edith Rowe’s charming room seemed some- 
how to have lent its mellow, beautiful spirit. 

The day before the pictures for the con- 
test had to be handed in she received an- 
other letter from home. Her father was ill, 
and business was suffering from his absence. 
If Hester could get along with a smaller 
allowance this month, it would help greatly. 
She sat down on her couch, staring straight 
ahead. If — she could write that they 
need not send her any money at all! The 
Anson prize was one hundred and fifty dol- 
lars. To win it would mean so much: new 
materials for her work, the dress she wanted 
so badly, and, best of all, it would help 
them at home! 

She rose and took the snapdragon picture 
from her portfolio. For two weeks P had 
not looked at it, and now to her freshened 
eye it appeared better than ever; there were 
just those few details to attend to. She 
didn’t like the vase; she would alter that. 
She got out her brushes and set at once 
to work. 

Within an hour the picture was done, and 
Hester, standing resolutely before it, had 
decided to send it in. Edith Rowe’s were not 
the only snapdragons in the world, and she 
had changed the tapestry background from 
a soft mulberry to a greenish blue. The vase 
too looked different. 

_ That night at dinner Edith Rowe, charm- 
ing in a new gown, announced that she too 
had a picture ready for the contest. “If I 
win,” she said, and her friendly blue eyes 
rested momentarily on Hester’s stormy dark 
ones, “I’m going to give the money to the 
Babies’ Hospital. I went out there yesterday 
with a friend, and the little things were so 

thetic. I’d like to do something for them. 
e hospital needs money for new equip- 
ment.” 

Hester’s heart thumped. 

Edith Rowe did excellent work, though 
not so good as hers. If her own picture won 
over Miss Rowe’s, she should be robbing 
the hospital of that money! Robbing sick 
babies! And yet— 

The girl went up to her bare little room 
and lay in the dark, thinking. 

She could enter her picture safely enough, 
but, oh, if Miss Rowe had not said that 
about the babies’ being pathetic! What 
should she do? 

Edith Rowe, lying on her chaise longue 
with a book, said “Come” in answer to the 
tap at her door. Hester White stood there 
ve Lm, bearing a big portfolio. 

“Why, Miss White!”’ Edith rose cordially. 
“Come in. You’ve never been to see me 
before; I’m awfully oo to have you. Sit 
there and have some chocolates.’”’ She pushed 
a box toward her guest. 

But Hester shook her head. “I can’t,” she 
said. “I’ve come to make—a confession.” 
She opened the portfolio and held up her 
picture. 

Edith gave a little cry of admiration as 
she gazed at it. “How perfectly lovely! Your 
= I heard that you had done a 

auty. 

“Yes, but it is not really mine, Miss 
Rowe.” 

. Then in hurried nervous tones Hester told 
how she had worked from Edith’s own com- 
position, worked in Edith’s very room. 

As Edith Rowe listened her sweet face 
clouded. 

She was older than Hester and had trav- 
eled and seen much of human nature. At 
the end of the recital she rose without a 
word and went to a drawer, from which she 
drew a small ivory rule. 

we — some one had been here,” she 
said simply. “The table was disarranged 
when I came in, and I found this with your 
name on it.” 

Hester’s face was crimson as Edith looked 
at her. She could not speak. Edith went on 


coolly: 

“T thought, if it were you, that you would 
explain to me, but you didn’t. And then 
when I heard some one describe your snap- 
dragon study I wondered. But I never 
doubted that you would tell me about it 
when you were ready.’ 

Hester drew a long breath. 
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“Well,” she said, “no one could be more 
ashamed than I feel, Miss Rowe. You see, 
the flowers were so beautiful that they car- 
ried me away—made me forget where I was; 
that’s the only excuse I have to offer. I will 
not enter the picture in the contest.” 

Edith Rowe took one of Hester’s hands 
impulsively. ‘Yes, you will!’ she cried. 
“The work is yours, no matter whose flowers 
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EGARDED only from the point of 
view of good walking, some other 
places that I know of are more satis- 

factory than the Colorado Desert, over 
which I wandered for two or three recent 
years. Consequently most of my roaming 
there was done on horseback; but occasion- 
ally it suited my purpose better 
to pack my traps on my burro 
Mesquite and march compan- 


they were. You rearranged them and 
changed the light and the background; so 
the composition too is yours. My study is of 
daffodils. You’ve got to enter your picture 
in the competition to please me. You owe it 
to me!” 

Hester drew a long sigh. Her dark eyes 
brimmed with tears. 

“T will,” she said eagerly, “‘on one condition. 


CORNERS’ 


The late Mr. Chase was a keen stu- 

dent of nature whoearly formed an 

attachment for the awe-inspiring 
desert and its strange life. 
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THE COMPANION FOR ALL THE FAMILY 


If I win I’m to give part of the money to the 
per Hospital. If I could afford to, I’d give 
it all! 

Edith Rowe nodded. She was perfectly 
well aware that the money meant a great 
deal to Hester, but how much more did that 
other thing mean, that new look of char- 
acter, which irradiated the girl’s sombre 
face and made it almost beautiful? 


flowery landscape would be a drab gray 
plain over which sand wraiths, like genii of 
the desert, circle in eerie dances. 

Turning the shoulder of Santa Rosa 
Mountain, we now struck southward paral- 
lel with its base. The rock of 
those sun-baked ranges has 
weathered everywhere to a 





ionably alongside or behind, 
content with making a couple 
of miles an hour so long as we 
reached a waterhole by nightfall. 

Seven o’clock one April morn- 
ing found us pulling out from 
camp in Andreas Cafion, bound 
for Magnesia Spring Cafion, 
about ten miles to the south- 
east, where I hoped to get a 
picture or two of bighorn. I felt 
rather sentimental about leav- 
ing Andreas, where I had lived 
snugly for several weeks as a 
cave man. The place was full of 
interest: my cave was always 
yielding up some relic or other 
of its former inhabitants, such 
as a deerhorn awl or some or- 
nament of bone or shell, and I 
had even found near by an olla, 
or water jar, of Indian pottery 
“as good as new,” though cen- 
turies may have passed since it was hid- 
den where I found it. The only drawback to 
the cave was the skunks and tarantulas that 
appeared regularly at nightfall. As the desert 
skunk, apart from the well-known vice of his 
tribe, is said to have an unpleasant habit of 
nibbling the toes of sleeping campers and 
giving them hydrophobia, and as I knew by 
experience that the tarantula simply cannot 
resist a warm camp blanket, I preferred to 
sleep in the open. As for the kangaroo mice, 
js and I were the best of chums, and I 
seldom ate supper without half a dozen of 
them for company. They liked to sit on the 
toe of my boot by the campfire and were 
charmed to find what a perfectly lovely 
running track there was round the broad flat 
brim of my sombrero. 

Mesquite was in good form as we started, 
for she had breakfasted heartily on her 
favorite diet of burro weed, a small gray 
shrub of uninviting appearance and with an 
odor like furniture polish, but seemingly 
satisfactory fodder for those that can stand 
it. I have known my Indian pony to dine 
off it happily when mesquite beans were out 
of season, and even the old dependable blue- 
stem (galleta is the Spanish name, pro- 
nounced guy-etta by desert men) had given 
out. As we passed the mouth of the cafion an 
instantaneous change took place; ou could 
almost draw a line and say, ‘‘Here begins the 
desert.’’ Palms, sycamores and alders ended 
abruptly, and low gray bushes took posses- 
sion; and a whiff dry heat and a blast of 
white sunlight told us what to expect later 
in the day. Our trail ran first through an 
expanse of sun-bleached boulders that re- 
flected light almost as if they were snow. 
Checking Mesquite after a while in order to 
enjoy a scrap of shade under a huge block of 
granite, I noticed that the smooth rock was 
covered with figures and diagrams, crude 
indeed yet evidently done with purpose. 
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This view bears out the author’s statement about the walking 
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Interesting as the attempt to puzzle them 
out might be, however, I knew I might as 
well save my labor, since my Indian friends 
themselves had always failed to interpret for 
me any of the conundrums that their ances- 
tors had left. Moving on, we were soon out 
on the sandy levels, but I still saw round me 
tokens of a bygone population in the form of 
pottery fragments; and shortly I came upon 
signs of an Indian burying ground markin 

the neighborhood of a vanished village, o 

which Andreas, who had ueathed his 
name and the remains of his adobe hut to my 
cave cafion, was the last capitan. 


THE DESERT IN BLOOM 


People who make their first acquaintance 
with the desert in spring are likely to think 
it a fraud as regards its reputation for 
dreariness and drought, its tales of death by 
thirst. Instead of barrenness and desolation 
they find flowering shrubs and bushes, and 
here and there even wide expanses of color 
and verdure. Mid-morning brcught us to 
such a spot, the most wonderful exhibition of 
floweriness, I believe, that I ever beheld. 
Before me lay a stretch of perhaps three 
hundred acres of rosy purple sand-verbenas 
—a solid mat of vegetation blooming so pro- 
fusely that as I waded into it I could not help 
crushing flowers at every step. I stood and 
gazed in admiration—a line of conduct that 
my companion did not follow; she wernt to 
work industriously at the unexpected repast. 
On another occasion, when I pitched my 
little six-by-three tent on a patch of those 
plants, I had a magnificent carpet of blos- 
soms, and my couch at night was worthier of 
the Sleeping Beauty than of a dusty man of 
hobnails and flapjacks. However, that kind 
of thing lasts but a very brief season and 
occurs only when the winter rainfall has been 
unusually generous. A month later the 


Mesquite . . . pulled up and cocked her ears in amazement 











dark reddish brown as smooth 
as varnish and known as desert 
glaze. Against it the pale gray 
bushes of incense plant that 
scantily sprinkle the slo 
make a weird contrast that 
suggests some ghastly disease. 
That those persevering shrubs 
manage to thrive through the 
long rainless months on bare 
rock that every day becomes 
hot enough to blister your hand 
seems to me one of the great- 
est miracles of plant life. 

Suddenly Mesquite, who was 
in the lead, pulled up and 
cocked her ears in amazement. 
And no wonder, for there, of 
all things, lay a thirty-foot steel 
rail with one or two ties still 
spiked to it! We stood and 
stared at the scrap of wreck- 
age while I vainly sought an 
explanation of its presence there. There 
seemed rather an air of triumph in the glance 
my companion gave me, which I interpreted 
to mean, “Wonderful things, railroads, no 
doubt; all the same, please observe that it’s 
po old burro that carries your pack.” 

ter I learned that in the “boom” days of 
California a city actually had been started 
out there, and several miles of railway had 
been laid. I doubt if the place ever had a 
genuine inhabitant, and today that bit of 
rail is the last trace of the unpromising settle- 
ment of Palm Valley. 

__ Even at two miles an hour you “get there” 
if you keep going, and by mid-afternoon we 
were entering Magnesia Spring Cafion. As 
we marched up the rock-walled, sand-floored 
— I looked carefully for tracks of big- 

orn and soon found old signs in plenty, 
though nothing very encouraging for my 
purpose in coming. At a place where a rocky 
edge blocked our way water was tricklin 
down into a small pool; it was not g 
water, but it was good enough for the desert. 
On throwing off Mesquite’s pack and taking 
her to drink, I got a surprise: at the margin 
of the pool were fresh tracks, but—of cougar! 
That settled my prospects for bighorn pic- 
tures, for bighorn quite understand that 
mountain lions are not cheerful neighbors 
for them. The realization was disappointing, 
but there I was; so why not change the pro- 
gramme and try to shoot a cougar? I had 
long hankered after a cougar skin; here was 
my chance. I had no rifle, but there was my 
single-barrel shotgun, and I always keep a 
little store of buckshot by me for emergen- 
cies; moreover, I carried an old seven- 
chamber revolver. The cougar was quite 
likely to come at night to drink again at the 
pool; the moon was near the full and would 
give ample light. I could build a blind and 
lie in it for a close-range shot. 

I made camp in a side cafion two hundred 
yards away and after an early supper—cold 
to avoid spoiling my chances by making fire 
—picketed Mesquite securely to prevent her 
from trying to break away, for burros go 
frantic at sight or smell of those big cats. 
Next I drew the shot charges of four shells 
and carefully replaced the number seven 
with buckshot. Then, returning, I quickiy 
and quietly built a rough blind of lippia 
brush, and placed it where the rock would 
keep me shadowed perhaps twenty yards 
from the pool. 

There I took my place at dusk with my 
shotgun across knees, my seven-shooter 
handy and.my hunting knife ready in my 
belt in case of accidents that I hoped would 
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“Very well,” said Edith quietly. “If you 
choose to do that, it will be fine. But really 
there’s no need of your giving any- 
thing.” 

No one was much astonished when Hester 
won the prize, though there were a good 
many who wondered a little at the enthu- 
siasm with which Edith Rowe congratu- 
lated her. 


IV.A SPRING TRAMP ON THE COLORADO 
DESERT ~2& (fy J. Smeaton Chase 


not occur. The moon came up bright and 
cold as a mirror—no colder, however, per- 
haps than the breeze that came down the 
cafion! For hours I sat against the chilly 
rock, afraid to move lest I scare off my game, 
and realizing how little in the past I had 
appreciated what splendid things campfires 
are. I realized also now more fully than I had 
ever realized before the marked advantages 
of double-barrel over single-barrel shotguns, 
for should my first shot fail to get home, the 
cougar, naturally annoyed with me, would 
be likely to bring the affair to close quarters 
before I could reload—with possible results 
unpleasant to think of. However, I am sorry 
to report that the adventure fell flat; after I 
had waited at the qui vive until the moon 
went behind the cafion wall nothing bigger 
than a fox had come by; so when I could no 
longer distinguish my gun sights I went 
back to camp, made a billy of tea and turned 
in for a brief nap before daylight. 


TRAMPING IN THE CANON 


In a tramp up the cafion the next morning 
spied an eagle’s nest on a shelf of a high 
iff. Thinking that a photograph of young 
eagles would partly compensate me for 
missing the bighorn, I was rewarded for a 
somewhat desperate climb by getting well 
skewered with cactus thorns fe finding the 
nest empty. Rather “fed up” with Magnesia 
Spring Cajfion, I started at mid-morning for 
Deep Cajion, a few miles farther to the 
southeast. 
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The smooth rock was covered with figures 
and diagrams 


A mile or so out in the open I encountered 
another floral outburst, this time of cenoth- 
eras. The earth was literally covered with 
mats of them; each plant bore a number of 
four-inch fragrant white blossoms. To Mes- 
quite they meant an unexpected chance for a 
juicy lunch; to me along with admiration 
they brought thoughts of those vicious little 
desert rattlesnakes called sidewinders, tracks 
of which I had been noticing as we came 
along. It is a strange point of desert natural 
history that a very few minutes of direct hot 
sunshine kills the reptiles; those rank plants 
make one of their favorite shelters. 

My attraction to Deep Cajion was the 
hope of finding in bloom one of the charac- 
teristic plants of the desert, the ocotillo. 
The cafion proved to be a rough bit of 
country. For hours, hoping to reach water, 
we struggled up the vast slope of blistering 
boulders that fills the mouth, but at last we 
had to make a dry camp on the few mouth- 
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fuls left in my canteen. Mesquite made a 
scratch supper of galleta, and I, too fagged 
to bother with fire and cooking, unrolled my 
blanket, ate a bit of hardtack by moonlight 
and fell asleep almost in the act. Coyotes 
roused me early with their hullabaloo, and I 
soon found that five minutes’ more travel 
would have brought us not only to water but 
also to ocotillos. The plants were in full 
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An unusually fine opening for a 
glass factory 


flower and made a gorgeous show with their 
foot-long tongues of scarlet flame. Equally 
handsome were the blossoms of the various 
cacti—great silky cups of rose, purple or 
gold that almost, but not quite, made me 
repent of the very low opinion I have long 
held of that spiteful family. 

I devoted the day to exploring the upper 
cafion, which fully lived up to its name. 
Steep walls of dark red rock rose for hun- 
dreds of feet, barren except for a few scrawny 
gray shrubs and one or two small clumps of 

alms that clung like acrobats to the ledges. 
n one clump I found a decayed pair of 
horns of mountain sheep. Their circum- 
ference of more than fifteen inches at the 
base showed good reason for the term big- 
horn; and the old, deeply-worn trails that 
criss-crossed the cafion and seemed to choose 
the most breakneck places backed up the 
animal’s reputation as the surest-footed 
quadruped on this continent. More than 
once that night I heard the rattle of sliding 
stones and knew that bighorn—safe, alas! 
from my camera—were moving far up on 
the rocky precipice above my camp. 


TREES IN THE DESERT 


Next morning we were early on the march, 
heading for Palm Cafion. Near the mouth of 
the cafion that we were leaving I came upon 
a monster paloverde, an odd kind of tree, 
since, though vividly green, it is generally 
leafless. Imagine any ordinary smooth- 
barked tree stripped of its leaves and painted 
a nice bright green and you have an idea of 
the paloverde. While we rested in its shade I 
took the opportunity of putting my tape- 
measure round the trunk of the green Goli- 
ath and found that it measured eight feet, 
three inches—a creditable chest measure- 
ment for a desert tree, you'll admit. 

In case the reader is astonished to hear of 
desert trees I may mention that, besides the 
paloverde and the tall and graceful palm, 
there are three other desert growths worth 
calling trees, namely the mesquite, the desert 
willow (which is not a willow) and the iron- 
wood; moreover, that queer porcupiny thing, 
the leafless smoke bush, which is as gray as 
the paloverde is green, also ranks botanically 
as a tree. 

Out towards the middle of the valley lies 
a strip of cultivated land. There within the 
last few years the growing of dates, cotton, 
figs and other hot-country products has 
been carried on by means of water from 
deep artesian wells. The date industry is the 
result of long experimenting by government 
experts, who by exploring the oases of 
Algeria, Arabia and Egypt secured offshoots 
of the various kinds of date palms that 
seemed likely to make good Americans. 
Today you can see tens of thousands of 
these young immigrants, with remarkable 
names such as Khadrawi, Tazizaoot and 
Deglet Noor, thriving on California soil and 
sunshine as comfortably as ever their ances- 
tors throve among the sands of Arabia or of 
the Sahara. Who says there is no romance 
in agriculture? 

Beyond that belt of cultivation comes a 
very different region—the country of the 
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Big Dunes. There certainly the general 
notion of a desert is realized. All round was a 
billowy waste of sand, unbroken by bush, 
rock or pebble and unmarked by the track 
of any living thing except the bony white 
lizards that ran ahead like “greased light- 
ning” and then dug themselves in so rapidly 
that they seemed to evaporate. That vast 
mass of sand has accumulated in the course 
of ages through the action of the wind, 
amounting usually to a hurricane, that blows 
almost every day down the San Gorgonio 
Pass. How deep the sand is the visitor can 
only guess—perhaps fifty feet may be a fair 
average, though in places it is much more 
than that. It was a solemn sort of place; 
nothing was in sight except the vacant sky, 
the monotonous, mysterious sand sea and 
far away the dead, lonely mountains of sun- 
scorched rock. You seemed to be the last 
man alive, left alone with the great powers 
of the universe, the old, old earth and the 
eternal sun, and felt yourself of no more 
account than a grain of that illimitable sand. 
To break the spell I tried to imagine to what 
use that inexhaustible sand pile might be 
put and concluded that there was an unusu- 
ally fine opening for a glass factory, with 
material on hand for several centuries at 
least. 

Meanwhile, however, it was very poor 
material for walking on, and the reflected 
heat was terrific; so we beat a retreat and 
made a detour, skirting the dunes near their 
eastern end. That brought us into yet an- 
other kind of country, where the surface was 
a succession of hummocks a foot or two high. 
For me it was little improvement over the 
dunes, but I knew by turpentiny whiffs that 
Mesquite was soothing herself with frequent 
nips of her beloved burro weed. Each hum- 
mock represented some small shrub against 
which the sand was piled, and the general 
effect was that of an immense village of 
prairie dogs. To the hummocks succeeded a 
belt where the wind, though no less violent, 
carried less sand. The result was that wher- 
ever in the lee of a bit of rock some scrap of 
brush had found footing it had grown hori- 
zontally instead of vertically, taking the 
form of a long streamer exactly the height 
and width of the rock that sheltered it. 
Thus a bush only a foot high and a foot wide 
would be eight or ten feet long and as smooth 
on the top and on the sides as a well-trimmed 
hedge in an English garden. 

Another token of the San Gorgonio Pass 
wind was sculptured on the windward face 
of the stones themselves. The sand blast had 
cut deep into the softer parts and had left 
the harder part standing out in high relief 
like the rare old ivory carvings you see in 
Chinese curiosity shops. I wished I could add 
a few of the quaint engravings to Mesquite’s 
load, but for the past hour she had been 
threatening, if we didn’t soon come to camp, 
to play me that most villainous trick in a 
burro’s whole bagful—lying down and 
rolling on her pack. I knew from severe 
experiences what that meant and judged it 
wise to refrain from trying any last straws 
on my touchy companion. 


A DESERT DWELLER 


By sundown we were entering Palm 
Cajion, in the foothills of the San Bernar- 
dino Mountains, catching occasional fine 
glimpses of the snowy eleven thousand foot 
peak that tops the range. The name of the 
cafion gives a hint of its striking feature. 
Great groves of palms make a scene so 
entirely tropical as to seem quite out of 
place in the United States. It looks like 
Arabia, the very spot for the adventures of 
Sindbad or Ali Baba! I had been there be- 
fore, and so I headed Mesquite toward my 
former camp ground by the little spring of 
akaline water. While cleaning up my old 
sleeping place, where a peppery scorpion 


The sunset . . 


. behind the stately 
palms 





came sparring at me with tail cocked and 
nippers set for business, I noticed a white 
object among the palm stems not far away. 
Going over to investigate, I found a tent, 
from which came a hearty invitation to 
come in and share the “‘miner’s delight” that 
was sizzling in the frypan. That suited me 
immensely, as did also a further suggestion 
that I spread my blankets on an extra camp 
cot under the palms near by. 

My host proved to be the owner of a 
desert land claim a few miles down the 
valley; his business here was to “‘develop’’ 
water in the cafion by tunnelling in order to 
carry it down on to his thirsty land. He had 
been living there for two years, working like 
a Trojan, and was his own engineer, black- 
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smith, pick-and-shovel-man, cook, washer- 
woman and everything else. He was glad to 
share with me his plans and problems along 
with his first-rate miner’s delight, his 
biscuit, his honey and his coffee. That is the 
life of many a desert homesteader—hard 
and hot, lonely and self-helping; but there’s 
fun in it too and interest in plenty, besides 
the satisfaction of filling your part in that 
old commission for subduing the earth, given 
in early times to Father Adam but not yet 
completed. It was not at all a bad life, my 
friend assured me as we sat after supper in 
the cooling dusk, listening to the coyotes 
tuning up and watching the sunset fade 
behind the stately palms of that unique 
corner of our much diversified country. 


BY FLASHLIGHT. 


Wig. CBy William S. Jennings Wy 





DRAWN BY W. F. STECHER 


He came with a bound, and the three figures with upraised guns 
were horrified 


% E’D better put up. It’s goin’ to rain.” 

“Thanks, no. I can beat the rain.” 

Dolph drew his camera straps tight, 
snapped his ape! case shut, mounted his 
wheel and was off down the lane. At the gate 
he turned to wave good-by to the family 
who were still standing in front of the old- 
fashioned farmhouse, a little awkward and 
ill at ease in their Sunday garments. 

“Good-hearted folks,” he said to himself, 
“and I suppose they seldom see a stranger. 
The visit of a picture man seems to be a big 
event in their lives. Well, we'll make them 
the best family group we can, and when the 
pictures are ‘drawed off,’ as these hill folks 
say, they’ll have something to show their 
grandchildren.” 

The young man bent to his handlebars, 
standing on the pedals and straining hard to 
get up momentum. Across the narrow valley 
the smooth, green ridge of Spring Gap 
Mountain lay in the shadow of advancing 
clouds, and a subdued mutter came from 
behind it. The ten-mile ride back to Paw 
Paw lay over that ridge. Carey, his college 
chum and partner in their summer venture 
in photography, would be expecting him 
back there that evening with the load of 
——— plates he had made during 

ay trip through the mountains— 
oups, farmhouses, babies, pet 
animals. Dolph pedaled hard past farms and 
villages till the road entered the deep pine 
forest at the foot of Spring Gap; there he 
dismounted to push up the long ascent. 

Hastened by the growing blackness in the 
west, dusk was settling rapidly; when Dolph 
finally trundled his machine into the short 
level stretch at the top of the last grade the 
whole valley below him was shrouded in a 
murky veil. Pausing only to wipe the stream- 
ing perspiration from his face, he mounted 
for the long descent. 


the dim forest 


Down he whirled pry ye ve 
e turns, ging 


lane, checking sharply at t 
the dark spots that might be holes or 
boulders and straining his eyes to make out 
the path in the quthuing darkness. The 
muttering increased to an angry rumble 
that grew louder until the air was filled with 
a continual roar. 1t was quite dark now, but 
frequent flashes of lightning enabled him to 
keep the road at lessened speed. 

A rush of damp wind swept up to meet 
him, and he knew that the rain was near. 
Once in an open spot where the road rounded 
the shoulder of a cliff and the forest wall fell 
away abruptly below him he caught in a flash 
of lightning a view of gray rain-drenched 
valley and busi that Paw Paw was already 
in the downpour. He remembered no farm- 
houses in the vicinity. He would have to 
protect his plates as well as possible and 
‘see it through.” At the foot of the mountain 
four miles from Paw Paw he could take to 
the railway track and push his bicycle. 

A prolonged flash showed him the last 
straight descent ahead, and in a crash of 
thunder, amid roaring and rocking pine 
trees and beating rain he rode down into the 
valley road. The wind was hard against him 
now, and the flooded road was impassable 
for a bicycle. Quickly he unstrapped his 
poncho and slipped it on. For a moment he 
stood sheltering his case; then he started on 
across the low ground that bordered the 
railway. 

Suddenly a flash of lightning showed him 
a place of refuge. He had forgotten the old 
weather-beaten schoolhouse that stood low, 
log-built and lonely in a clump of trees near 
the road. The door was fastened only by a 
hook made of baling-wire. Thankful for his 
good fortune, Dolph let himself in and 
thrusting the blade of his jackknife through 
the crack of the door replaced the hook on 
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its nail so as to shut the door against the 


ain. 

He shook the water from his poncho on 
the rain-spattered floor and then by the 
glare of the almost continuous lightning he 
trundled his wheel to the dryer end of the 
room and opened his pack. The plates were 
dry; so was his flashlight outfit. His camera, 
which was strapped to the handlebars, he 
did not remove, but opened the front and 
drew out the lens to make sure that the 
bellows were not wet. 

Then he settled himself on one of the long 
recitation benches to wait. The glare of the 
lightning interested him; he had often 
experimented with. various lights and had 
taken views of still life by moonlight. An 
interior of the mountain schoolhouse il- 
lumined by lightning would make an in- 
teresting picture, he thought, and, acting on 
the idea, he adjusted his camera to command 
a good view of the room, set the distance 
scale by guess, slipped in a plate holder and 
drew the slide. He would count the flashes 
and guess at their length to gauge the ex- 
a gary Perhaps he should not get a picture, 

ut at any rate he would be making an 
interesting experiment. He set the dia- 
phragm, opened the shutter and again lay 
down on his bench. 

Counting sheep is one way of putting 
yourself to sleep when you are not sleepy. 
Counting lightning flashes serves the same 
purposes—at least it did in Dolph’s case; the 
droning of the storm faded from his con- 
sciousness as the flashes grew fainter and 
farther apart. Sleepy and 
tired as he was, he counted 
few of them that night. 

He was roused by voices. 
In a dull, vague way he strove 
to remember where he was 
and why. Suddenly he be- 
came fully awake. Who could 
be in the old building at that 
time of night? 

A faint glow pervaded the 
room, and grotesque shadows 
played on the ceiling. The 
back of his bench prevented 
him from seeing the source 
either of the light or of the 
shadows. He cautiously lifted 
himself on one elbow and peeped over. Three 
figures kneeling round a lighted candle near 
the door were engaged in subdued but 
excited conversation. Dolph heard the 
rustle of paper and the rattle and chink of 
metal. 

He could not see their faces or hear their 
words distinctly, but he comprehended that 
they were eagerly dividing money. It was in 
bills and coin, and there seemed to be a lot 
of it. He also noticed a rifle that gleamed 
against the wall; as one man rose Dolph 
saw that he wore a brace of ugly-looking 
revolvers. 

The young photographer’s heart was 
beating violently now, and he struggled to 
calm his thoughts. He had not been dis- 
covered. Should he lie still, or should he 
make a dash for the window? Evidently the 
men were desperate and would not hesitate 
to silence forever anyone who discovered 
their presence. 

They were stuffing their booty into their 
pockets now. The second man rosé and 
reached for his rifle, and as he did so turned 
in Dolph’s direction. The boy dodged down 
instinctively, but a creak of the rickety 
bench betrayed him, and all three men 
jumped. 

“Who's there?” It was a rough voice, and 
there was no mistaking its meaning. “Come 
out o’ that, or ’l—’ The threat ended with 
a volley of oaths. Yet the men did not 
advance. 

In a flash Dolph realized the advantage 
that he had over them. He might be a 
detective for all they knew, and he might 
have them covered. The impulse came to 
him to say, “Throw up your hands!” but he 
realized that the bluff would fail; he could 
not remain out of sight indefinitely. 

It seemed an age—though it could have 
been scarcely a second after the voice de- 
manded, “Who’s there?’’—before Dolph’s 
quick wit came to his rescue. As he dropped 
behind the bench his hand had come in con- 
tact with something, and instinctively he had 
grasped it. Now the thought came to him, 
“My flash pistol! Loaded!” 

“Come out of that, you!’ repeated the 
voice, and suddenly Dolph came. He came 
with a bound, and the three figures with up- 
raised guns were horrified at the blinding 
white flash that flooded the room as the boy 
fired his magnesium charge. 

In the still more blinding darkness that 
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followed one of the men sent scattered shots 
rattling in the direction of the bench, and 
another got the door open. “Beat it!’ he 
yelled as he dashed out, and the others 
followed. 

As Dolph stumbled across the room, too 
late to see the disappearing riders, hoofs 
splashing down the wet road announced 
the men’s retreat. He stood for a moment at 
the door, listening as they galloped out of 
hearing. Then all became still again. The 
stars were out, and in the air was the faint 
suggestion of coming dawn, though there 
was yet no light in the east. 

The boy recovered the candle and by its 
light picked up two masks, a handkerchief 
and a small handbag that proved to be 
empty. There was nothing that would give 
the slightest clue to the identity of his visi- 
tors, and, wondering, he gathered his things 
ane and folded his poncho. 

e had forgotten his experiment, and now, 
wondering still more, he sprang the shutter 
of his camera, replaced the slide and drew 
out his plate-holder. He did not put it into 
the case, but slipped it inside the bosom of 
his shirt. Then he set out, pushing his wheel 
and carrying the handbag and the other 
abandoned articles. 

The sleepy operator at Paw Paw roused as 
Dolph stepped into the station in the gray- 
ing dawn. “Sitting up nights now, Joe?” 
inquired the photographer. 

“Did last night. Big mess up the line. 
Two men held up number forty-nine just 
over the Hogback. Shot the fireman and 
made the engineer uncouple 
the express car and run her 
down to the big tunnel. The 
messenger was killed in the 
fracas, and they got away 
with the loot. Left the engi- 
neer unconscious. Brakeman 
ran all the way back to Heno 
and wired the chief. They had 
cut the line this way. Chief 
telephoned two hundred miles 
around for me to block ’em 
here, but they’ll never try to 
get away on the engine, and 
forty-nine ain’t in yet.’ 

“Detectives are out, I sup- 


“You bet they are. Hope they’ll get ’em! 
Hangin’s too good for that kind of cattle!” 

“And the third man must have taken the 
horses to the rendezvous,” said Dolph half 
aloud. 

‘‘Wasn’t no third man. Was only two of 
’em. Got it straight from the chief.” 

‘Say, Joe, you wire the chief to send a 
detective down here quick as you can. I’ve 
got evidence.” 

The operator stared. 

“IT mean it,” said Dolph. “I’ve got evi- 
dence. Get him down here in a hurry.” 

“You, you'll stay round?” asked the 
operator uneasily. 

“Sure. Pll be right here at the gallery.” 

In the tent Dolph stepped carefully over 
the form of his sleeping partner and with 
some misgivings entered the dark room. 
His hand trembled as he lighted the ruby 
lantern. Then he closed the door softlv. 

When he emerged later his face was 
radiant. He jerked the blankets from Carey. 
“Get up, you sleeping beauty! We’re going 
to have company for breakfast. Come in 
here and see what I shot in the hills.” 

And, bringing forth the still wet negative, 
he related his adventure to his partner. 

The negative had been dried and the proof 
printed when the railway detective arrived 
on the belated forty-nine. Dolph watched 
the man’s face eagerly as he scanned the 
print, which showed three roughly dressed 
men with upraised guns standing before a 
background ‘of flat, soiled wall, with a few 
school desks and a rickety stove in the fore- 
ground. The features were startling in their 
distinctness. Even the expressions of the 
bandits were perfect; they could not have 
posed better. The few flashes of lightning 
and the faint light of the candle had not 
fogged the plate where the faces appeared. 

“Um-hum,” muttered the detective slow- 
ly. “I know those birds. They’ve scattered 
now of course, but I know their hang-out. 
Say, boy,” he continued hurriedly, “I’ve got 
to go. I’ll take care of this picture. And 
believe me, the railroad will take care of 

ou!” 
: The railway did take care of him. When 
the three bandits were at last behind the 
bars Dolph received a check that astonished 
him. He insisted on sharing the reward with 
Carey and would listen to no proposal that 
it be unequally divided. 

“We're partners, aren’t we?” he asked. 
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The Bluenose 


FACT AND COMMENT 


A CONCEITED MAN may look in a mirror 
and still not see himself as others see him. 


My Room shall be an Easy Room to 


at In, 
With Chairs that look as if they had 
been Sat In. 


YOUR MONEY is your goose, and the 
interest on it is your golden egg. Take care 
of the goose and do not expect that all the 
eggs will have double yolks. 


CHEAP MONEY is afflicting China as it 
is afflicting Western Europe. In China, how- 
ever, it is not a flood of paper but of cop- 
per, the money of the masses, that is 
making the trouble. The value of the copper 
cent has fallen to about 190 for a dollar 
in silver, a depreciation that seriously hurts 
the purchasing power of all persons who 
work for fixed wages. 


AN INTERESTING EXPERIMENT. in 
radio was the recent sending of a signal from 
New York to Warsaw, Poland, where, with- 
out human intervention, it actuated the 
Warsaw transmitter and so sent itself back 
to New York. Allowed to continue, the 
signal made the circuit almost forty times, 
a distance of 350,000 miles, before the 
electric force died away. 


A POWER COMPANY in Ohio is con- 
creting a mile and a quarter of an old 
canal, in order to use it as a coal bin. The 
coal will be stored under water partly to 
prevent spontaneous combustion and partly 
to keep it in the best condition, for compar- 
ative tests have shown that bituminous coal 
stored under water gives more heat than 
coal exposed for a long time to the air. 


ARTIFICIAL LIGHTING has been found 
so’ to hasten the growth of plants with 
large leaves that they blossom approxi- 
mately eight days sooner than when grown 
under sunlight only. In the winter five 
hours of additional light in the green- 
house seems to mean five hours of additional 
growing. To florists who wish to bring 
their plants to full bloom for a holiday the 
discovery will be of considerable value. 


LIGHT CRUISERS of the new Omaha 
class now entering the service receive 
an unusual test before the Navy Depart- 
ment finally accepts them. A clause in the 
contract with the builders stipulates that 
they shall guarantee them for six months. 
The result is that before a cruiser is accepted 
it makes a voyage several months long, dur- 
ing which the captain can subject it to every 
possible test. The navy then knows exactly 
what the boat can do. 


OF THE FARM POPULATION in the 
United States one fourth are children under 
ten years of age, but in the cities children 
of like age are less than one fifth of the 
population. The disparity diminishes gradu- 
ally as the ages increase and finally swings 
to the other side; the number of young peo- 
ple twenty years old is greater in the city 
than it is in the country. Do the figures 
mean that the country people raise and ed- 
ucate their children only to lose them at last 
to the cities? 


THE WHOLE CONTINENT of Africa 
has only three independent states, Egypt, 
Abyssinia and Liberia; and Great Britain 
really dominates both Egypt and Abyssinia, 
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and the United States virtually controls 
Liberia. If the Sahara Desert be included, 
France is the greatest landowner in Africa. 
Great Britain, Belgium, Portugal, Italy and 
Spain follow in the order named. Germany, 
which once ruled over more than a million 
or miles, is now entirely out of Africa. 
The Cape-to-Cairo railway now building 
is expected to open for development vast 
areas of rich country. 


og 


FOR THE GOOD OF THE NAVY 


HE naval court of inquiry called to 

investigate the wreck of nine destroyers 

on the California coast near the entrance 
to Santa Barbara Channel has made its 
report. Eleven officers must face a court- 
martial. Captain Watson, commander of the 
squadron, and Commander Hunter and 
Lieutenant Blodgett, respectively the chief 
officer and the navigator of the leading ship, 
the Delphy, are to be tried for ‘culpable in- 
efficiency. in the performance of duty.” The 
other officers—the commanders of the eight 
other destroyers—must stand trial for negli- 
gence in simply following the —- with- 
out determining for themselves the position 
of their own ships in the fog. 

So far as ‘er ten can judge, the finding 
of the court is justified. It certainly is the 
work of men who had no desire to “‘white- 
wash” their colleagues in the service and 
who were determined to do their part in keep- 
ing the navy up to its traditions of individual 
responsibility and initiative. The danger that 
threatens services—naval, milit and 
civil—is routine, the belief that literal 
obedience to orders is all that is required. In 
this case the squadron, obeying its instruc- 
tions to “steam twenty knots an hour,”’ con- 
tinued to maintain that speed in a thick fog 
and through dangerous waters; and its com- 
mander, paying no attention to radio com- 
pass signals from the shore, depended solely 
on his own dead-reckoning to determine his 
position. The court by its — indi- 
cated its opinion that the flagship should 
have checked its speed and taken soundings 
to make sure of its distance from the shore, 
and that when it failed to do it the com- 
manders of the other vessels, instead of 
following the ——. blindly, should have 
taken soundings for themselves. Because no 
one took that perfectly obvious precaution 
nine valuable ships and twenty-three brave 
men were lost. 

Obedience to orders is a virtue—an in- 
dispensable virtue—in an officer, but there 
are other virtues. “Nothing can take the 
place of sound common sense,” declares the 
naval court, and it recalls the fact that 
Nelson at Copenhagen did not follow the 
orders of his superior, but used his own 
judgment. By so doing he won a great battle. 

y using his own judgment one of the 
captains of the destroyers might have saved 
the whole squadron. 

We may take pride in the fact that at 
Pedernales Point the navy splendidly sus- 
tained its traditions of personal gallantry. 
The coolness of everyone, officers and men, 
and the conspicuous courage of those who 
were in a position to show courage, made the 
loss of life small in comparison with what it 
might have been. 

io] 


A COMPROMISE TREATY 


R a long time the government of the 
United States has Rend serious ob- 
stacles to enforcing the Volstead Act. 

The ships of foreign—usually of British— 

repenry lie just outside the three-mile limit 

off New York harbor and, safe from search 
and from seizure, discharge their cargoes 
of liquor into swift little craft that under 
cover of darkness get the contraband stuff 
safe ashore. Washington has tried again and 
again to persuade Great Britain to con- 
sent to extending the limit of our “territorial 
waters’’ to twelve miles; for every mile that 
the smuggler has to go makes it harder for 
him to elude the enforcement agents afloat. 
But Great Britain feared to establish a 
ecedent that would make the task of a 
lockading fleet in time of war more difficult. 
Ever since the Supreme Court interpreted 
the Volstead Act as forbidding foreign ships 
to bring liquor into American ports even 
under seal our government has had some- 
thing to trade with. Statesmen soon saw 
that it was possible to make a treaty that 
should give to each country something that 
it wanted and that the other had the power 
to withhold. 
Such a treaty has now been negotiated. 


Great Britain reaffirms the inviolability of 
the “‘three-mile limit” in general internation- 
al law, but permits our revenue vessels to 
pursue and to search British vessels supposed 
to be smuggling liquor up to “one hour’s 
sailing” from shore, which in practice 
means nearer fifteen miles than twelve. In 
return we are to permit British vessels to 
bring their own supplies of liquor into our 
ports, if they are securely sealed from use. 
The Senate has not yet ratified the new 
treaty, but it is generally believed that it 
will ratify it, though what the Senate will 
do about a treaty is never predictable. 
Many a better and more desirable treaty 
has failed to get the necessary two-thirds 
majority. There will be Senators who will 
argue that the Hughes-Curzon treaty 
violates the eighteenth amendment, and in- 
deed it clearly overrides the Volstead Act as 
interpreted by the Supreme Court. But it 
will be said in reply that the treaty really 
increases our ability to enforce the law and 
that it does not violate the Constitution. 
The statute law can easily be amended to 
agree with the treaty if Congress so desires. 
But in order to make the new state of 
affairs effective we shall have to sign similar 
treaties with France and with Italy and 
perhaps with other countries. It is a simple 
matter for a “om 4 to change its registry, and 
it is only British ships that the treaty per- 
mits us to search beyond the three-mile limit. 
It happens that the French and the Italians 
are less concerned in the smuggling of liquor 
than the British are, and their govern- 
ments are even more anxious than the 
British government is that their ships may 
bring liquor under seal into our ports. So, if 
the treaty with Great Britain passes the 
Senate, we a expect soon to hear of like 
agreements with other countries, 


o 8 
ON LETTING THINGS RANKLE 


E time to resent an injury, an in- 
justice or a slight is when it is offered. 
any people lack readiness and wit in 
dealing with such unpleasantnesses, but 
they do not lack sensitiveness in feeling 
them, and that they failed to give effective 
expression to their ons at the proper 
time irritates their wound. They are likely 
then to occupy their minds with regrets at 
not having said or done this or that and with 
plans for “getting even,” for making the 
offending person smart for his unkindness. 
Cherishing such a purpose is always. un- 
rofitable. It seldom results in produc- 
ing the longed-for opportunity. Usually 
a rankling sense Of injury finds its climax 
of expression in some unworthy or undig- 
nified outburst—often a letter that the 
writer, after attaining the perspective that 
the lapse of time brings, would like to recall. 
If a person has a past grievance to which he 
failed to react as promptly as he should have 
reacted, his best course is to give the offender 
an opportunity voluntarily to make amends. 
Very often the offense was unintentional, 
the result of awkward or heedless behavior 
rather than of deliberate unkindness; 
sometimes even when it was intended it 
was caused by a hasty impulse afterwards 
regretted. In such instances the subsequent 
bearing of the person will show either 
unconsciousness or contrition, and it should 
require no exceptional degree of magna- 
nimity to forgive and forget a wrong that 
was never intended or that there was 
afterwards a desire to atone for. Of course, if 
the injury was clearly deliberate and there 
is no desire shown afterwards to make 
amends, personal dignity must dictate an 
altered attitude towards the offender—but 
personal dignity is always incompatible 
with a wish to even the account and a 
search for methods of doing it. 

Those persons who cherish grievances 
would always do better to transfer their 
affections to some more worthy and respon- 
sive object. a 


FISHERMEN AND SPORTSMEN 


T is a pity that the international fisher- 
men’s race ended so _ unsatisfactorily. 
When the races were first established they 

were a welcome relief from the over-regulated 
artificiality of the America Cup races, and 
everyone took a corresponding interest in 
the dashing, elemental struggle of one stout, 
sea-worthy fishing schooner against another. 
But the races have fallen into the hands of 
committees; a code of rules, regulations and 
restrictions has grown up; the thing has 
become an annual “sporting event.’ In the 
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recent race the committee disqualified the 
Caradian schooner Bluenose for passing 
inside a certain buoy instead of outside it. 
The Canadians, who had won two races, and 
who almost certainly had the faster boat, 
did not like the idea of sailing over again a 
race they believed they had won, since 
the “~— ye! of which they were found 
guilty given them no advantage 
over their rival; so they simply sailed off 
home to Lunenburg, and the races were called 
off because the Yankee crew would not 
accept a cup that they had not won in an 
actual contest. 

From the point of view of “sportsman- 
ro A the crew of the Bluenose was at 
fault; for, having entered a race the condi- 
tions of which were laid down, they should 
have met those conditions or accepted the 
nalty. But their defense is illuminating. 
Je’re fishermen, not sportsmen.” Their 
act was their protest against the artificial 
character of modern “sport”? and against 
the injustice of giving a race to the slower 
competitor merely because the actual winner 
has, consciously or not, violated some unes- 
sential condition of the contest. Of course 
no competitor, whether sportsman or fisher- 
man, should be permitted to take unfair 
advantage of his rival, but there is a 
tendency of late years to lay down rules of 
sport seemingly for their own sake. Seamen 
have an inborn antipathy to argument and 
red tape. They love sport, but they hate 
technicalities. 

We should like to see a fishermen’s race 
in which there were as nearly as possible 
no rules or regulations, certainly no trian- 
~~ courses, no turning marks and no 

uoys that must be passed only on one side. 
Let there be as many competitors as care 
to enter. Let them start, say, from the 
mouth of Halifax harbor and sail straight 
away across the Gulf of Maine to Boston 
Light, the first one in to be the winner. 
That would be a real race and a glorious one. 
The boats would not be hampered and tied 
up quite according to the modern ideals of 
“sport,” and the spectators would not be 
considered so thoughtfully as is usual 
nowadays, but the crews would enjoy the 
race instead of thinking of it with smoulder- 
ing exasperation; and the best boat, espe- 
cially if handled by a ss as good as the 
best, would win. And nothing except a real 
fisherman, built to stand the buffets of the 
sea, could stand up to such a test as that. 


So 8 


THANKSGIVING 
O23 Thanksgiving holiday is truly a 


religious festival that has come down 
to us from the Pilgrims, but it is also 
the inherited mode of expressing the ideals 
that we have drawn from our colonial ances- 
tors. Nearly all the colonists were farmers 
or in some way close to the soil; they 
were religious, and they had come to 
America to establish homes and to enjoy 
political freedom. It was natural at a 
time of the year when all the products 
of their farms were in greatest abundance 
that they should cog celebrate the 
rewards of their new life. They had freedom, 
they had homes, they had plenteous harvests 
against the coming of winter, and they could 
worship God as they chose. A day of 
thanksgiving came into their year with 
peculiar fitness, just as it now comes into the 
ear of those whose manner of life and 
abits of thought are similar to the colo- 
nists’. 

On the farm in the fall of the year it is 
easy to link thoughts of God, home and 
the bounty of nature with thoughts of 
os and thanksgiving. In the city it is 

arder. If you can imagine all our early 
people as traders, csonatbamenane and city 
dwellers, you cannot easily think of them as 
celebrating Thanksgiving as the natural 
holiday of men in their economic condition. 
How many in our cities, with merely a 
pay envelope and an overseer’s favor be- 
tween them and want, quite understand 
the farmer’s impulse to thank God that 
his bins are full and that his family 
wg round him in an unbroken circle? 

ow many city dwellers know what it 
means to get even a Thanksgiving dinner 
without narrowly weighing the cost? Not 
many. Perhaps it is difficult for some of 
them to set aside a day of thanksgiving for 
home and high rent. 

Yet as a people we should be poorer 
without Th iving—the festival of farm 
life and of reverence for the Giver of all 
things. Once a year at least it is good for 
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all of us to let our minds dwell on our 
blessings. Perhaps the ‘fatness of the hills” 
must to many of us be a mere figure of speech; 
perhaps we cannot gather all the family, in- 
cluding grandparents and cousins, round a 
small gate-legged table in a city flat; perhaps 
we cannot pile high the fragrant beech logs 
in the great open fireplace; perhaps the 
turkey, savory with condiments and herbs, 
is not in the oven; yet we all have the intel- 
lectual power to comprehend, if we will, those 
things of which the Thanksgiving cheer is 
merely the symbol. We can realize the 
beautiful and the good in whatever form they 
appear to us, we can understand truth and 
freedom, we can appreciate the material 
blessings of prosperity and growing wealth. 
But we need to open our minds wide to 
make Thanksgiving what it is to those liv- 
ing in the country; we must see bounty and 
believe that our cup is perpetually full. That 
requires faith, which is the very spirit of 
Thanksgiving—that faith which “hath given 
him this perfect soundness in the presence 
of you all.” 


TO OUR SUBSCRIBERS 


MR. C. A. STEPHENS 


Will contribute during the next few months 
some capital stories of the old farm, the 
old squire, his young people and. his 
neighbors. They include Billy Whitefoot, 
When the Old Squire Held Court, Two 
Gold Slugs from Oregon, the Great Bear 
Year, and a short serial story, the Pearls 
of Quoghoggar. If you want to read them all 


RENEW YOUR SUBSCRIPTION NOW! 


You will be doing usa great favor if you 
will let us enter your renewal in Novem- 
ber or early December, for in January 
comes the great flood of new subscrip- 
tions, which of course must be entered 
at once, and which consequently tax to 
its utmost the whole clerical force. A 
renewal blank and some unusually in- 
teresting offers that we are making this 
year to those who renew promptly have 
been mailed to you. The Companion 
Home Calendar is a gift to all our 
renewing subscribers. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY 
PUBLISHERS 


LEE 
CURRENT EVENTS 


N October 27 the moon “occulted” the 

brilliant fixed star Aldebaran; in other 
words it passed between the earth and 
Aldebaran and for thirty-eight minutes hid 
the star from our sight—that is, it seemed to 
hide it. But the astronomers tell us that it did 
nothing of the sort. Aldebaran is so far from 
the carth—two hundred and sixty trillion 
miles or thereabouts—that it requires forty- 
four years for the light from it to reach us. 
Therefore the moon actually passed between 
the earth and the place where Aldebaran 
was sometime in 1879. On the day when the 
moon cut off the light from Aldebaran the 
star was at least fifty-five billion miles from 
the spot where it appeared to be. The illus- 
tration gives us a hint of what Professor 
Einstein means when he calls time the fourth 
dimension in space. The operations of the 
universe do not occur as they appear to us 
to occur. They are always affected by the 
element of time. What we see is not what 
is actually happening, but what was over 
and done with minutes, days or even years 


ago. 
so] 


= have just celebrated with imposing 
ceremonies the eight-hundredth anniver- 
sary of the consecration of the great abbey 
of Tewkesbury. Few buildings in all England 
are so rich in historic interest. It was 
fortunate enough to escape the general 
destruction of abbeys and other monastic 
houses that occurred during the reign of 
Henry VIII and stands today in all essen- 
tials the same building that Robert Fitz- 
Hamon, the kinsman of the Conqueror, built 


THE COMPANION FOR ALL THE FAMILY 


in the early years of the twelfth century. It 
isa snesiienia example of Norman architec- 
ture at its best and contains a number of 
unusually fine tombs, in which the abbots of 
Tewkesbury and the great Norman barons 
who had fiefs in Gloucestershire were laid 
to rest. 











Tewkesbury Abbey 


ROM Holland, Bohemia, Poland, Den- 

mark and Switzerland come complaints 
that thousands of refugees from Germany 
are making their way across the frontiers of 
those countries in the effort to escape from 
the poverty and disorder of their own land. 
So far the movement has been kept 
under control, but it grows every week more 
portentous, and the governments of the 
countries named are fearful of an irruption 
of terrified and desperate Germans for whom 
their own people have neither the means nor 
the facilities to care. Meanwhile the finan- 
cial situation in Berlin goes from bad to 
worse. The new issue of “gold” marks, which 
was intended to go into general circulation, 
has fallen into the hands of the speculators, 
and the government seems quite unable to 
do anything to protect the public. At last ac- 
counts the paper mark stood at five hundred 
billion to the dollar. It is worth nothing for 
the purchase of food or other necessaries of 
life. There is said to be an abundance of 
wheat and potatoes in Germany, but the 
city dwellers cannot buy, for the farmer and 
the dealers will not take the worthless paper 
money. The inevitable result of the reckless 
policy of inflation is at hand. The land- 
owners and the farmers have the food, a 
few speculators have all the real money, and 
the rest of the people may starve. 


S 


4 British Imperial Conference has been 
discussing protection in England. It is 
apparent that the colonial premiers are for 
the most part protectionists. Premier Bruce 
of Australia, who was their spokesman 
before the conference, urged upon the British 
government a system of tariffs and colonial 
preference, in order to build up the pros- 

rity of the colonies and to establish the 

ritish Commonwealth on a basis as nearly 
self-sustaining as may be. The advice found 
much approval among the Conservative 
leaders. Premier Baldwin has openly de- 
clared that the fiscal and economic condi- 
tion of the Empire demands some degree of 
protection, but there is still a determined 
party opposed to anything of the sort. 
Generally speaking, the Labor party is sus- 
picious of protection, which it believes 
would raise the cost of living to the work- 
ingman; and such of the old-line Liberals as 
are left are still freetraders. Perhaps in the 
end the issue will encourage some sort of 


coalition between the Liberals and the Labor- | 


ites, in opposition to the Conservatives. That 
would certainly give Mr. Baldwin good cause 
for uneasiness. “ 


‘Le Crown Prince of Prussia, five years 
after running away from his defeated 
army and taking sanctuary in Holland, 
recrossed the border into Germany and went 
to his personal estate in Silesia. Although it 
was understood that the allied powers had 
protested, or were about to request Holland 
not to permit him to return to Germany, 
nothing indicates that the government either 
of France or of Great Britain was unduly dis- 
turbed by his act. They seem to think that 
the young man is too thoroughly discredited 
among the Germans themselves to be a 
source of danger; and the indifference with 
which the German press and people received 
the news of his return is pretty good evidence 
that they are in no mood to accept him as 
the hope of their distressed country. How- 
ever, we may expect the French, at least, to 
keep a wary eye on his movements. 




















NATURAL HISTORY BOOKS 
FOR CHILDREN 
By THORNTON W. BURGESS 


1. THE BURGESS BIRD BOOK 
FOR CHILDREN 


“This new bird book is the 
author’s masterpiece. It is 
the best bird book for children 
I have ever seen. In fact, it 
is the very book that ‘ Anxious 
Mother,’ the children, and the 
booksellers have all been 
awaiting, for twenty years or 
more." — Dr. William T. 
Hornaday, Director, 
York Zoélogical Society. 

With full-color illustrations 
of 58 birds from drawings by 
Louis Agassiz Fuertes. 


2. THE BURGESS ANIMAL BOOK 
FOR CHILDREN 


“Thornton W. Burgess 
combines a sympathetic love 
for the little woodfolk with an 
accuracy as to details worthy 
of a professional naturalist. 
The book will be a delight to 
a host of eager-eyed readers.” 
. E. W. Nelson, Chief, 
Biological Survey, United 
States Department of Agri- 
culture. 

With 48 full-page illustra- 
— . — and in ten ae 
white from drawings is ORNTON ¥ | 
Agassiz Fuertes. Ca ey ; 
3. THE BURGESS FLOWER BOOK 

FOR CHILDREN 
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“Mr. Burgess’ descriptions of 
plants and flowers are ad- 
mirably done. They are scien- 
tifically accurate, with much 
information mingled in about 
history and properties and at 
the same time they are simple 
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and graphic.’”— The New 
York Times. 
With illustrations in full 


color and in black-and-white of 
103 ers. 








3 vols., $9.00. Separately, $3.00 each 
For sale at all Booksellers 


LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY 
Publishers, 34 Beacon Street, Boston 
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the children read?” Now an inspiration and delight in 25,000 homes. 
My BOOK HOUSE is a mother's selection of stories and verse in six 
volumes, 2,560 pages, 537 titles, representing 197 authors—classical 
— from 36 countries. Illustrated in color. Edited, graded 
and indexed by Olive Beaupré Miller. “A treasure house for children” 
“A jations,” a booklet « dati 
FREE —— - 3, oe ,? 
artists mothers, sent free on request. Also “Right 

fo Parents Feeting lor Chichen” by Mex Milles. Actress 
< The BOOK HOUSE for CHILDREN 

360-K North Michigan Boulevard, CHICAGO 
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SCHOONER 
By 
Roy J. Snell 


A mystery story here, boys, if ever 
there was one! How would you 
like to be Johnny or Paul, at the 
edge of the big woods—a Black 
Schooner racing by—a safe sunk 
in deep water—a cabin with eight 
smokestacks —a sawmill running 
without power! It’s another 
Alaskan story, too—one of Mr. 
Snell’s best. 


Snell Mystery Books for Boys! 
Triple Spies The Crimson Flash 
Panther Eyes White Fire 

Lost inthe Air The Black Schooner 


One Dollar a Volume 
AT ALL BOOKSTORES 











Mother! 


Your Little Folks 
will love the 


‘Bible Stories 
for Children”’ 


Told in language every 
4 child can understand. 
ae i Starting soon in 
A Good Influence in the Home 
All real home folks enjoy Christian Herald’s inspiring 
weekly sermons by the world’s great preachers, clean 
entertaining stories, weekly news digest, Sunday School 
helps by Dr. Price and Marion Lawrance, stimulating 
editorials by Dr. Sandison and Dr. Charles M. Sheldon, 


interesting talks by Margaret Sangster and Margaret 
Slattery, etc.— over 1,000, pages of good home reading! 
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How Little 
His Winter 


T was the time of year when 
Father Bear and Mother Bear 
were obliged to look for their 

winter sleeping cave. At first 
they did not say much about it 
to Little Bear because he was 
never really willing to give up 
and go to bed even for a sum- 
mer night. Little Bear believed 
that going to bed to sleep all 
winter was one of the worst 
habits of the Bear family. 

It made him cross to think 
that never in his life had he 
7s sliding down a long, snowy hill; that 

e had never gone skating or snow-balling, 
or walked through a snow tunnel. The 
squirrel children and the little meadow mice 
laughed at him because he didn’t know 
what a snow tunnel looked like. 

At last the day came when Father Bear 
and Mother Bear closed the shutters on their 
small house in the forest and told Little Bear 
that it was time to travel. They made him 
eat his porridge on the doorstep that morn- 
ing, and he sat there and cried while he 
ate. 

“Don’t cry,” begged Mother Bear as she 
placed the three chairs in a row against the 
wall of the little house and put away Father 
Bear’s huge footstool. “We have found a 
beautiful cave, and we thought we should 
go and camp there for a while before we 
settle down to sleep through the cold 
winter.” ; 

“T don’t want to sleep through the cold 
winter,” Little Bear wailed. “Other folks 
don’t. Just yesterday Mrs. Maria Wildcat 
said again, ‘Young cub,’—she always calls 
me that when she is cross,—‘young cub, you 
won’t be anything but a baby bear eating 
porridge out of a little bowl and sitting in a 
wee, wee chair and sleeping in a wee, wee bed 
for another hundred years if you lie round 
and sleep all winter. You'll never grow up!’ 
She always says that! And Mr. Bob Wildcat 
says— 

“That is enough,” interrupted Father 
Bear. “Don’t let-me hear you say another 
word to your mother about Maria Wildcat 
or any of her folks!” 

“Well, but Father Deer says too, he 
says—” 

Just then Father Bear took a few heavy 
steps toward the door. 

“He—he says that salt is good,” Little 
Bear finished quickly, and then he laughed 
through his tears; he couldn’t help it because 





He sat there and cried while he ate 
his breakfast 


Father Bear had such a funny look on his 
face, as if he had suddenly changed his mind 
about something. 

“You must remember,’”’ Mother Bear said 
gently to the little fellow, “that we belong to 
a family that must sleep all winter.” 

“T’ll tell you what we will do this time,” 
Father Bear suggested. ‘We will stay awake 
as long as we can and enjoy the woods until 
snow flies.” 


“That’s what I told him,’”’ added Mother 










By Frances Margaret 
Fox 


Bear. “I said that we would 
go and camp for a time in 
our cave.” 

“Oh, I know what let’s do,” 
Little Bear piped up cheerfully. 
“Let’s camp outside the cave! 
Let’s build a little shelter and 
really camp. Our big new coats are 
so thick and warm it—it—it’ll do 
us good! ‘4 

“That is a fine plan,” agreed 
Father Bear. “I wonder how it happened 
that we did not think of that before.” 

It was quickly settled that the Three 
Bears should camp near the cave instead of 
in it until Little Bear was willing to give up 
and go to bed for the winter. Then Father 
Bear closed and bolted the door of the little 
et and the Three Bears fared forth joy- 


y. 

Little Bear went with hopping, skipping 

steps because he was so happy. In his heart 
he felt like dancing along the trail, but he 
was so plump and his new coat was so heavy 
that he couldn’t run or dance. After a while 
he stopped hopping and skipping and walked 
slowly—walk-along, walk-along, like that. 
He was happy, however, because he ex- 
pected to stay outside the sleeping cave all 
winter and sleep only at night as usual. He 
thought it would be a great joke on his 
family. 
Father Bear and Mother Bear were happy 
too, because they were so wise. They knew 
Little Bear couldn’t stay awake all winter, 
no matter how hard he tried. They could see 
that he was already almost half asleep. 

Early in the afternoon the Three Bears 
reached a little rocky valley where they 
rested beside a spring of cold water. 

“Here we are at last,’’ said Father Bear. 
“Our winter cave is in this very hillside 
where our three beds are waiting. I believe 
it will snow before morning too!” 

“Oh, goody!” exclaimed Little Bear. 

“Suppose we sleep in the cave tonight?” 
Father Bear suggested. “If it doesn’t snow, 
we can build our shelter out here tomorrow.’ 
He then —— his huge mouth wide and 
yawned a deep wide yawn. 

“Suppose we do that very thing,” agreed 
Mother Bear. She opened her middle-sized 
mouth wide and yawned too. 

But Little Bear shook his head. “We 
might get sleepy in the cave,” he said. Then 
Little Bear opened his little mouth so wide 
it looked big—and he also yawned. 

“T shall find some wild-wood children and 
have a game of hide-and-seek with them,” 
he told his father and mother. “After that I 
shall help get supper and help build our 
shelter for the night. I see some porcupine 
children! Ooo-hoo, porcupinies! And there 
are five little wildcats on the hill! Oo-hoo, 
catties, shall we play a game of hide-and- 
seek?” 

A few minutes later Father Bear and 
Mother Bear were astonished to see how 
many little strangers were ready to play with 
their Little Bear that chilly afternoon. They 
watched the fun for a few minutes and lis- 
tened to the merry voices calling, and then 
before either of them knew what was hap- 
pening they yawned and yawned and fell 
asleep. 

As for Little Bear, he was so sleepy he 


- could hardly keep his eyes open. The wildcat 


children laughed at him. 

“T’ll be ‘It’,” said the biggest wildcat 
child, “because old Sleepy Head here would 
go to sleep before he could finish counting 
out. I’ll blind, and you all hide. I’ll count to 
one hundred by fives and when I get to one 
hundred I’ll come and find you. The first 
one I catch will have to be ‘It.’ Watch out 
for me, Sleepy Head, or you certainly will be 
‘It’ next time.” 

Then in shrill, high tones the wildcat child 
began counting, “Five, ten, fifteen, twenty! 
twenty-five, thirty!” 

Little Bear heard no more, because about 
that time he had a strange adventure. 


Neither did Father Bear or Mother Bear 
hear anything more, because they were both 
asleep and snoring. 

It may be that Father Bear and Mother 
Bear would have kept on sleeping all winter 
but for an accident. Father Bear rolled over 
in his sleep and tumbled into the icy cold 
water of the spring. That woke him up, and 
he made such a fuss puffing and blowing and 
grumbling as he scrambled out of the cold 
water that he woke Mother Bear. 

' The sun was sinking behind the hills, and 
the wind blew cold. 

“Is—is Little Bear with you?” asked 
Mother Bear, rubbing her eyes and yawning. 

Little Bear was certainly not with Father 
Bear, and the forest was growing dark. 

Wide awake at last, Father Bear and 
Mother Bear called and called, but Little 
Bear did not answer. The wildwood children 
were gone. Only an owl spoke and he wasn’t 
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A COPY- CAT TALE 


By Mary Carolyn Davies 


This is the cat of Caroline. 

What cat could be more sleek and fine, 
More dignified and prim and stately? 
And we all think it very greatly 
Resembles Caroline, for she 

Ts just as full of dignity. 


But see this frisky kitten here, 
With black upon its nose and ear, 
With mischief in its eye! All day 
It frisks and leaps in noisy play. 
And by these tokens tt is plain 

It is the cat of Peggy Jane. 


How did these kittens grow to be 
So like their mistresses? You see 
There’s just one explanation; that’s 
These animals are copy-cats! 





DRAWINGS BY WALT HARRIS 


There was Little Bear sound asleep 


comforting because all he said was ‘Whoo? 
Whoo? Whoo?” 

Up and down the valley Mother Bear and 
Father Bear searched and searched for Little 
Bear, but they couldn’t find him. They 
looked under bushes; they looked into 
hollow trees; they looked under fallen logs 
and into the woodchuck’s house; but they 
couldn’t find Little Bear. 

* A huge snowflake fell from the sky and 
landed on Father Bear’s huge nose; a mid- 
dle-sized snowflake fell from the sky and 
landed on Mother Bear’s middle-sized nose. 
At the same time one hundred other little 
snowflakes came floating down at the same 
time, but not one of them fell on Little 
Bear’s saucy little nose. Mother Bear began 
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THE WILD GEESE 


By Eleanor Hammond 

Have you seen the wild geese 
Southward fly? 

Have you seen their long lines 
Across the sky? 

Have you heard among the clouds 
Their far off cry? 

I have watched the wild geese 
Southward go, 

I have heard their silver horns 
From far below, 

But whence they come and where they fly 
I do not know! 


to cry, and Father Bear didn’t scold her; he 

just tram on, looking, looking for Little 
. At last Father Bear and Mother Bear 

reached the entrance to their winter cave. 

“Some one has been in our cave!” ex- 
claimed Father Bear in a loud, loud voice. 
“Whoever it is has broken down the hazel 
bush at the door. I shall go in and see!” 

By this time the snow was falling faster 
and faster and faster, and Mother Bear wept 
aloud. Winter had come, and she did not 
know where to find her Little Bear. 

“Some one has been lying in my bed!” 
shouted Father Bear. ‘He has kicked the 
pine boughs crooked.” 

Mother Bear peeped in the cave. “Some 
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That night winter came, and it snowed— 
and snowed—and snowed 
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Appleton’s Famous 
Books for Boys 








FOR THE GOOD 


OF THE TEAM 
By Ralph Henry Barbour 


Another rousing football yarn —this time 
about Stuart Haven, captain and quarter- 
back of the Manning School eleven who 
— his pride “for the good of the team.” 
1.75 , 


THE SPIRIT OF 
THE LEADER 
By William Heyliger 
The author of “High Benton” has here written 
an absorbing story of High School politics. He 


ives you real inspiration to good citizenship. 
1.75 


JIM MASON, SCOUT 
By Elmer Russell Gregor 


Jim Mason, grown into a frontiersman, takes 
art in the exciting events of the Colonial 
ar with the French and Indians. $1.75 


THE TORCH BEARERS 
By Bernard Marshall 


Miles Delaroche, the fearless swordsman, is a 
hero of the fight against the tyranny of King 
Charles. Illustrated by Scott Williams. $2.50 


Don’t fail to set our illustrated catalog 
of books by the boys’ favorite authors. 
ree — just send a postcard. 


D. APPLETON & COMPANY 
35 West 32nd Street New York 











By the author of 
“WORK-A-DAY HEROES” 














Rowen) 


Tells of the daily life of the lumber- 
jack, the ranger, the cowboy, and 
other outdoor heroes of everyday 
life. 16 illustrations. ($1.75) 


For sale by all dealers, or by 
mail ($1.85) from the publishers 


THOMAS Y. CROWELL CO. 
Send for Catalogue New York City 














THE COMPANION FOR ALL THE FAMILY 
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CONTINUING THE CHILDREN’S PAGE 


one has been lying in my bed!” she called, 

“and he has smashed it down in the middle! 

Oh, look, look, Father Bear! Some one is 

say Little Bear’s bed! Why, it is Little 
ear 


Sure enough, there was Little Bear sound 
asleep. He was dreaming that he was playing 
hide-and-seek in a strange forest. He was 
dreaming that a wildcat child said that if he 
didn’t watch out he would have to be “It” 
next time, but he was safe. The wildcat child 
couldn’t find him, because he had tumbled 
into the sleeping cave, and—he—thought— 
that—he—would try the beds. The big one 
was too hard, the middle-sized one was too 
soft, but the little one was just right. So he 
decided to cuddle down to rest a minute, and 
then, when the wildcat child was far from 
goal, trying to catch some one, he would 
Jump up and run and get in free. 

When Mother Bear kissed Little Bear 
goodnight and tucked him in for the winter 
while tears of joy rolled down her cheeks 
Little Bear half opened his eyes and said in 
his dream: 


“One, two, three, 
You can’t catch me! 
I’m in free, free, free!” 


Father Bear in his big bed and Mother 
Bear in her middle-sized bed fell asleep 
laughing. 

That night winter came, and it snowed— 
and snowed—and snowed. 
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t the LOST PIG *¥ 


By John M. Richards 


Aman came from his garden fe 
with some es for the pig. He 
walked along the path by his house, > 
down around the barn and upto the 
pig pen_ 7 When he got to the pen 
he found that his pigwas gone. 
He started out to look for it and went. 
down this path and up this one. 7% 
Then he went%> down 
this path and up 

this one. Then he went 


away off and down and up another path. 
” "Then he went down and up 
still another path 
and came to a trail that led into the woods. 
He was tired 
and hungry by that time 


and he said, “That pig can just go!” 
When he got home, lo and behold,the pig 


fon 


was there! 
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GUESSING 
By Eugenia T. Quickenden 


When many tiny stars so bright 
Peep out into the lonely night 
;’ = = ~ the = —. 
the pretty things will stay; 
Then with a pillow ’neath my head 
I watch them from my litile bed 
And wonder whence they come and go 
And why they gleam and glisten so. 


I sometimes think they may be eyes 

That smile at people from the skies, 

Or that they may be doors on high 

Through which the white-winged angels fly, 
Or possibly great lanterns bright 

To guide earth’s travelers aright; 

Yet maybe each is but a spark 

To shine for children in the dark. 























Old Friends, and New, 
For the Children 


Connie Morgan 


Every so often he goes hunting excitement and 
danger. James B. Hendryx tells his stories in 
five books: Connie Morgan in the Cattle Coun- 
try; In Alaska; With the Mounted; In the 
Lumber Camps; In the Fur Country. IIlus- 
trated. Each $1.75. 


The Boy Adventurers 


They go to the strangest countries and find 
danger and adventure in the most startling 
forms. A. Hyatt Verrill tells about.them in four 
books: The Boy Adventurers in the Forbidden 
Land; In the Land of El Dorado; In the Land 
of the Monkey-Men; In the Unknown Land. 
Illustrated. Each $1.75. 


The OUTLINE of SCIENCE 


A fascinating story for every imaginative 
child, telling in simple, flowing style, of all 
the wonders of science since the beginning 
of time. Over 800 pictures of scientific 
marvels form a pictorial history of science of 
thrilling interest. Here is both entertain- 
ment and education. Four superb volumes, 
$4.50 per volume. 














Belmore Browne’s Stories 


THE QUEST OF THE GOLDEN VALLEY 
THE WHITE BLANKET 
THE FROZEN BARRIER 
Illustrated. Each $1.75 


Franconia Stories 
By Jacob Abbott 


A newly edited and illustrated edition of this 
children’s classic. $2.50 


Send for illustrated pamphlet of roo Selected 
‘cooks for Young People 
At All Booksellers or from the Publishers 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS 
2 West 45th Street New York 





CARL SANDBURG’S 


ROOTABAGA 
PIGEONS 


By the Author of 
Rootabaga Stories 


Last year Carl Sandburg’s “‘Roota- 
baga Stories’? captured the hearts of 
thousands of children from New 
York to California. The New York 
Times said that it showed that 
America was ‘‘keeping abreast with 
Swift and Gulliver.’”’? The new 
** Rootabaga Pigeons’’ is the same kind 
of a book, and it is even more en- 
tertaining. It has something of the 
appeal of ““A/ice in Wonderland’ and 
of the ‘“Just So Stories.” 














Here is that charming young lady Deep Red 
Roses and her Alarm Clock. One of the Peter- 
shams many drawings. Everywhere $2.00. 


HARCOURT, BRACE & CO. 





383 Madison Ave., New York 














CLASSICS for the 
NURSERY 


T= impression left by the pictures Baby 
first sees is a lasting one. herefore the 
importance of good illustration in Children’s 
Books cannot be overestimated. The followi 
titles have been illustrated by Artists of wale 
wide renown. Many of them have stood the 
test of time and all are recommended by the 
leading Juvenile authorities. 


Illustrated by KatE GREENAWAY 
UNDER THE WINDOW 
MARIGOLD GARDEN 
These two books contain Pictures and Rhymes 
for Children, illustrated throughout in full 
colors. $2.50 each 
MOTHER GOOSE or 
The Old Nursery Rhymes 
Without exception the daintiest little volume 
ever illustrated by this famous illustrator. $1.00 
A-—APPLE PIE New Edition 


With 20 full page color plates and cover in 
colors. - $1.25 


Illustrated by LEst1E BROOKE 
JOHNNY CROW’S GARDEN 
JOHNNY CROW’S PARTY 
Perfect samples of ideal “funny books” for 
little folks. Good art and good feeling. 

$i .75 each 


RING O’ROSES 

Containing Humpty Dumpty, Little Bo Peep 
Little Miss Muffet and many other lov 
Nursery Rhymes.. Illustrated with 32 large 
colored pictures. $3.00 


By CuarLes DICKENS 
THE MAGIC FISHBONE 


oo from the pen of Alice Rainbird, aged 
) amen illustrated in Colors and Black 

and White by F. D. Bedford. 

The Bookman says, “If ever a book belonged 

in a Children’s Library, it is “The Magic Fish- 

bone.’” $1.50 


FREDERICK WARNE & CO., Ltp. 
26 East 22nd Street, New York 


















































Superior 
is the word that best describes 


WEBSTER’S 
COLLEGIATE 


DICTIONARY 


The Largest abridgment of the 
NEW INTERNATIONAL— 
the “ Supreme Authority.” 


Surpasses all other Abridged Dictionaries in 
scholarship, accuracy, compactness, conven- 
ient size, usefulness. 
A Wonderful Vocabulary. Over 106,000 words 
carefully selected as just the words met in con- 
versation, Co’ ence, reading, study. 
New Words pronounced 
and defined such as 
airdrome, Czecho- 
S , fourth arm, 
Freudian, Huds 
seal, Lenin, soviet— 
found in = eight 
pages just pre- 
Cedin the oain 
vocabulary. 
Geographical 
and Biograph- 
ical names. 
Many Rich 
Supplemental 
Vocabularies. 


1256 Pages. 1700 Illustrations. 
The Thin-Paper Edition is so light, so handy, 


so well printed that it is a real pleasure to 
use it. IDEAL GIFT. 


Art Canvas, $5.00 Fabrikoid, $6.00 
Leather, $7.50 
Guaranteed or money returned. Order from 
your Bookseller or write to the Publishers. 
Free Specimen Pages if you name 
he Youth’s Companion. 

G. & C. MERRIAM COMPANY 

Springfield, Mass., U.S. A. 
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By Fannie Stearns Gifford 





Dark road, dark road, where are you going? 

The hills are all a-huddle, and a queer wind’s 
blowing. 

The trees say “‘Hurry!"’ and crack their joints 
with frost. 

The path’s black with bitten leaves. The small 
stars are lost. 


I came down from town. The shops were blanks 
and blurs of gold; 

Houses winked their square bright eyes; footsteps 
clanged with cold. 

I came running down from town with feet like 
wings to steer, 

Dark road, to find you lurking lonely here. 


If I were a gypsy, I should hate you as I run, 

Bad wiid way forsaken of the summer and the sun. 

But, oh, I am a gypsy who need not freeze 
tonight! 

— —_ you cannot choke my yellow window 
ight! 


Ninety paces to the north, ten to the west. 

(These are nights when birch logs leap and 
tingle best.) 

If I were blind, I could take it running free. 

aati a on the pane: I shall not need my 
ey. 


Dark road, dark road, who cares where you are 
going? 
Lose yourself in mile on mile of black crooked 
lowing. 
Autumn's my racing mate; the rough dark’s my 


riend; 
And three yellow window panes star my jour- 
ney’s end! 
ee 


HE MADE THE CREW 


““W’VE made the crew!” cried Frank Mason 
as he burst in upon his family. 
“That will mean harder training now,” 


““Yes,”’ was the eager reply, “it will be the 
real thing now. I must be ready to step into the 
boat at six o’clock every morning, and every 
day that the water is fit we must row hard for 
an hour, and if we can’t go out there are rowing 
machines for us to practice on. There’s other 
training too and then early to bed!”’ 

“And your diet?”’ 

“Oh, yes, it’s all carefully regulated,” said 
Frank. . 

“Frank,”’ exclaimed the pastor with his face 
shining, ‘you make me jealous! What splendid 
enthusiasm rowing has aroused in you! What 
a world we should have if we could only inspire 
our young people with similar enthusiasm for 
Christ’s service! Paul seems to have been 
aroused in a similar way when he saw the 
athletes of old. He admired their enthusiasm, 
their energy and their sacrifices to-win in the 
Olympic games and gain the laurel wreaths 
that faded so quickly; and he bade his disciples 
contend as sincerely and intelligently for 
crowns that would not fade. I hope you will 
succeed in holding your seat in the crew, 
Frank, and that you fellows will sweep the 
lake! But when you are done and have more 
time wouldn’t you like to help me kindle a 
similar enthusiasm in young people for the 
things that are bigger, better and enduring?”’ 

Frank looked at his pastor thoughtfully. 
“T think I should,” he said at last. 
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MAKING IT COUNT 


OR three days Doreen had been counting 
Fite hours till Sunday. At first after her 

accident all the family came to see her 
every day; but of course when you have to lie 
round in a cast two or three months you 
couldn’t expect people to keep coming so often 
as that. Sundays, however, you were sure of 
them. 

Nurses, stopping to say good morning, spoke 
of her “reception day.” The girl across the 
corridor, wheeling herself to Doreen’s door, 
said laughingly, ‘“‘I always love to see your 
people come. Sometimes, just pretending, I 
steal one of them for a sister. Don’t you wish 
you knew which one?” 


Doreen replied gayly. She was ready to joke 


with anyone, now that the lonesome week was 


over. 

And then the long incredible day! For hours 
Doreen simply could not understand. To have 
no one come all day long! It is true that the 
flowers arrived from the church, and that she 
had a note from Pen Esterfield to say that her 
mother was ill, but no one called. Doreen 
thought night never would come. If her own 
mother had lived! Mothers never would let 
a Sunday go by! 

The dragging day ended at last. The nurse 
had gone, and Doreen was alone in the dark- 
ness. And then a curious thing happened; it 
was almost as if a voice had spoken. ‘Why 
don’t you make the day count, Miss Farland?” 


THE COMPANION FOR ALL THE FAMILY 


Doreen’s eyes flew open. Make it count! 
All she wanted was to forget it forever! Then 
the girl across the corridor came into her mind. 
The girl across the corridor had no relatives 
except an uncle and an aunt out in Ohio. She 
had been in the city only a few days, not long 
enough to become acquainted. She had no 
callers, no flowers and few letters. And she, 
Doreen, had been depressed because of a few 
lonely days! 

“Doreen Farland, you are a downright pig!’’ 
she said to herself. ; 

The next morning she called to the girl to 
come to her. It proved to be a rich visit; the 
hours fairly flew. Doreen sent her away 
finally with half the flowers from the church. 

Alone in the dark that night, Doreen lay for 
a long while pondering. Her own selfishness, 
the friendship she had nearly missed, other 
lonely people— “One thing is certain,” she 
said to herself abruptly. ‘“The rest of your stay 
here, Doreen, is going to be spent differently!” 
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A TUG OF WAR WITH A 
CROCODILE 


ROCODILES are extraordinary rep- 

tiles; men who have had dealings with 

them tell almost incredible stories about 
them. As an example we quote from the Wide 
World Magazine this extract from an article 
by Lieut. Col. Gordon Casserly: 

One afternoon the column halted by the 
river as usual and prepared to camp. When the 
men had cleared the ground and set the 
pickets they fell out to get their food and rest. 
A captain, unslinging his empty water bottle, 
went to the river to fill it. 

At that spot the bank was perhaps four feet 

igh and rose straight up. It curved in a sharp 
bend, and the water-close in shore was shallow. 
There was no current near the bank, but only 
a few yards out the deep and mighty stream 
swept along like a mill race. 

The officer knelt on the bank and, lowering 
the bottle by its long strap, turned his head to 
speak to a subhadar (native company com- 
mander) near him. Half a dozen sepoys, some 
holding their rifles, were standing close by. 

Suddenly out of the still water under the 
bank came a monstrous head, and like a trout 
rising to a fly a huge crocodile snapped at the 
white man’s outstretched hand. The great 
jaws closed on it, and in a twinkling the 
officer was down in the river! 

As he fell the astounded soldiers gasped in 
horror. Then without hesitation two or three 
leaped in after him. Standing waist deep, they 
clutched the captain’s body and strove to pull 
him away from the giant reptile, which was 
backing out into deeper water. 

The Englishman, with his hand in the 
crocodile’s mouth, was too dazed to struggle 
and submitted passively to be pulled this way 
and that in the grim tug of war. The native 
officer snatched a rifle from a man beside him 
and, jumping into the water, fi at the 
monster at a yard’s range. A sepoy followed 
his example, but neither man thought of 
aiming at the eyes, and so their shots had no 
effect; an old crocodile’s hide is impenetrable 
to bullets except in the throat, the belly and 
behind the shoulders. 

The weight and strength of the brute was 
too much for the united efforts of the men. 
In vain they dug their heels into the yielding 
sand and pulled with all their might and main. 
Slowly, remorselessly, the officer was drawn 
farther out; the sepoys clinging to him were 
dragged with him. 

The Englishman seemed doomed. The 
crocodile was swimming now tail foremost out 
into the swift-racing flood. ‘ 

Then a miracle happened! When it seemed 
that nothing could save the man the strong 
current caught the monster with full force and 
swept it away, and by a marvelous stroke of 
luck the officer’s hand was torn from its 
mouth. 

The irregular teeth of a crocodile fortunately 
do not fit close together. So little injured was 
the captain that after the doctor had bound up 
his hand he was able to attend to his duties 
immediately. When his comrades asked what 
his feelings had been during the terrible ordeal 
he said: 

“T felt nothing. It was as if my hand had been 
tied to a railway engine that was slowly 
dragging me through the water painlessly but 
irresistibly. The power drawing me was so 
great that there was no question of struggling 
against it. I simply went with it, that’s all. 
No, I felt no fear or suffering.” 
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CHEATING THE CIRCUS 


IHE cry ‘‘Here comes the circus!”” means 

different things to different minds. To the 

children it means clowns and peanuts and 
rare fun. To certain adults, however, it ap- 
parently means only a chance to cheat the 
management. Mr. Frank A. Cook, legal ad- 
juster for a large circus, tells in the American 
Magazine a few of the many tricks that folk, 
honest enough as a general thing, play on the 
circus when it comes to town. 

One time, says Mr. Cook, a woman declared 
that we had damaged a little cherry tree on her 
premises. I couldn’t see the least sign of 
injury, except that a few leaves and twigs had 
been brushed off, but she insisted that it was 


seriously hurt and, furthermore, that she loved 
it so much that she was inconsolable. How- 
ever, she estimated that thirty dollars would 
enable her to bear up under the tragic affliction. 

I couldn’t get her to reduce the figure, so I 
finally agreed to pay her thirty dollars for the 
tree. Then I called our men and told them to 
put a chain round the little sapling and get 
ready to pull it up. When she saw the prepara- 
hep she demanded to. know what I was going 
to do. 

“Why, madam,” I said, “I’m going to take 
the tree.” 

“But you can’t do that!” 

“Certainly I can,’ I replied. “I’ve paid 
thirty dollars for it. That was your price. Do 
you expect me to pay for a thing and not have 
1r” 


“But I want that tree!”’ 

Of course she wanted it; the tree wasn’t 
damaged at all. So she accepted a few dollars 
and kept the cherry tree. She simply had 
thought, as so many people think, that she 
could ‘‘put something over” on the circus. 

We never showed in the town of C—— with- 
out having to pay the city government a big bill 
for manhole covers that our heavy wagons 
broke in our haul from the railway yards to the 
lot. They charged us more than fifteen dollars 
for each cover, and we always had to pay for at 
least half a dozen. It seemed curious, for it was 
the only town where we had that kind of 
trouble. But we had broken the covers; so for 
years we paid the bills. 

Then something happened! A former em- 
ployee of the city who had a grudge against 
the government told me the secret of those 
broken covers. Every time the circus was to 
show in C—— certain of the town officials re- 
moved the manhole covers along the route and 
substituted others from a heap of old ones that 

ad been discarded years before! They charged 
us for those rotten old covers when we broke 
them. Then when the circus had gone they 
put back the ones they had temporarily re- 
moved. 

We showed again in C—— a few years ago. 
Before the day of our arrival I told one of the 
town officials that I knew the trick they had 
played on us. “I can take you to the junk pile 
from which you get the old covers you want us 
to break,” I said. “And I know just where you 
store the covers that are removed before we 
arrive. Now,” I said, “if you want this thing 
aired in public, all right! But I think there will 
be no bill this year for broken manhole covers!" 

Needless to say, we got no bill. : 
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MISS MELISSA’S THINGS 


RS. BEEBE on her way to market and 

Mrs. Binns with a key dangling from 

her finger met at the door of Miss 
Melissa’s empty house. 

“If you're not in a hurry, Almira, come in 
and help me with the chairs, there’s a good 
creature,’’ said Mrs. Binns. “I promised to get 
things ready for the auction this afternoon.” 

“Everything’s to be sold except ,the silver, 
isn’t it?’’ asked Mrs. Beebe, setting down her 
market basket on a sofa. “I did hear she’d 
managed to save that out, dear old soul— 
knew there’d be more than enough to cover 
her debts without it. I suppose it goes to some 
forty-’leventh cousin or other.” 

“‘No; it goes to the Children’s Home, the 
little porringer and spoon to be kept for the use 
of children in sickness, and the rest to keep or 
sell as the board pleases. Wasn’t it just like 
Melissa to think of tempting a sick tot’s 
appetite with a shiny porringer, whatever be- 
came of the rest?”’ 

Mrs. Beebe dabbed her eyes suddenly. 
‘“‘Wasn’t it, though? My, my, I’m glad you 
told me that! I’m glad something is disposed 
of in a way she must have liked to plan for. 
It must have hurt her so to think that all her 
other lovely old things would have to be sold 
to strangers. Poor Melissa!” 

“Rich Melissa she called herself when I was 
foul enough to call her that once,’’ said Mrs. 
Binns, glaring through dim glasses with a kind 
of fierce pride. “She said she wasn’t going to 
let herself be made miserable in her last days 
by mere things, no matter how fond she’d been 
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‘Is it lunch time, daddy?”’ 
‘No, my dear.” 
‘‘Then my tummy must be awfully fast.’’ 
—Peter Fraser in London Opinion, 


November 29, 1923 
of them. Still she did hate the idea of strang- 
ers’— 


“T should think so! Poor—” 

“Don’t you ‘poor’ Melissa Marden! She was 
above it. She—look at this note. Read it. 
There’s one to go with everything she cared 
most for; and if they’re sold to a dealer, I’m to 
ask him to pass the notes on. This one belongs 
to the blue Wedgwood set—the Helen of Troy 
teapot with the creamer and the mended sugar 
bowl to match. Read it, Almira, read it.” 

Rather shakily, Mrs. Beebe pulled the little 
note from its envelope and it aloud: 

“*T hope whoever buys this set will enjoy it 
as much as I have and enjoy treating their 
friends as much as my great-grandmother did, 
who owned it first. She was Sybil Faunce, a 
fine housekeeper and a hospitable woman. 
My grandmother and mother kept the set 
carefully, but when I was a little girl I stole 
some sugar from the bowl, and my mother 
surprised me in the closet, and I dropped the 
lid and broke it. If you really like the set, I 
thought perhaps you might like to know a little 
about it, and I can only tell you this way, for it 
won’t be sold till I am-gone. Sincerely yours, 
Melissa Marden. P.S. The teapot pours well 
after the first cup. You have to be careful not 
to spill while it is very full.’ ”’ 

“She said,” said Mrs. Binns, sniffing frankly 
but in a voice of triumph, “that after she'd 
written her letters the people she wrote them 
to didn’t seem like strangers at all, and she 
wasn’t troubled any more. Since she hadn’t any 

, She was glad to have them have her 
things; she felt as if her little treasures were a 
bond between her and ever so many new friends 
she hadn’t had time to meet. That was Melissa! 
Will you call her ‘poor’ Melissa now?” 

“No, I won't, Susan,” said Mrs. Beebe 
unsteadily, “‘but if some of those city folks 
don’t run it up too high, I believe I’ll buy that 
Wedgwood set myself and go without a new 
fall suit. I never had a letter from Melissa; and 
I'd like to have one even more than I’d like 
to have Helen of Troy.” 
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THEN PANDEMONIUM REIGNED 


“WT is one of the early days of the fall term. 
Through open windows blaze the yellow 
and crimson glories of the maples of the 

campus; the air is sparkling with vitality. My 
father is sitting at the side of his desk, with a 
class book in his left hand and a lead pencil in 
his right.””. Thus Mr. Carroll Perry in A Pro- 
fessor of Life draws the picture of the famous 
economist Arthur Latham Perry. Before him 
sat his class. 

“Gentlemen, this is the root of the matter; 

ere is the whole thing in a nutshell. Buying 
and selling is exchange of values.” The profes- 
sor rose from his chair and walked to the front 
of the platform, warming to his work. ‘And 
what constitutes the basis of value? Nothing 
is the basis of value, nothing ever was the 
basis of value, nothing ever can be the basis of 
value, save human effort—that is, labor. It is 
labor that gives life to buying and selling; it is 
labor that creates profitable exchange. And 
what is involved in exchange? Let me tell you. 

In exchange whatsoever we observe two 

desires, two efforts, two satisfactions. That is 

the meaning of buying and selling; and a 

market for products means products in market. 

That is the one and only road to prosperity. 

I ask, is there any other way of obtaining 

wealth?”’ 

“Yes, sir!”’ shouted a pupil from the middle 
of the hall. 

“Rise and state your case, Mr. Blank.” 

Blank rose and declared, ‘I might marry a 
very rich wife!” 

Father sat down, threw back his head, 
slapped his right knee and exploded with 
laughter. The class howled with delight. 
Each man nudged his neighbor and _ said, 
“Bully for Blank! He’s got one on Peri!” 

The professor rose from his chair again, and 
with a twinkle in his blue eyes he declared, 
“Even in that case, my dear Blank, the 
principle remains unchanged, for you would be 
bought, and she would be sold!”’ 

hen pandemonium reigned. 
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THE TREASURE OF DUPLEIX 


DARING man—he must be daring in 
order to succeed—may some day find the 
treasure of Dupleix—gold, silver and pre- 

cious stones. Packed in the hull of the Primrose, 
says Chambers’s Journal, it lies close to a reef in 
the Bay of Islands on the west coast of New- 
foundland. 

In the middle years of the eighteenth century 
Dupleix, who was then the French governor of 
Pondicherry in India, piled up a vast fortune by 
fitting out privateers to prey upon British mer- 
chantmen. So great was his plunder that he 
feared to send it home to France lest Louis XV 
should lay hands upon it; for the royal ears had 
heard that when English ships were scarce Du- 
pleix was quite willing to accept treasure from 
those of other nations, even of his own. The 
governor therefore conceived the idea of send- 
ing his booty to Canada, where he had a brother 
in the royal service who would hold it in trust 
for him. : 

He shipped his treasure to Quebec, hidden in 
a cargo of general merchandise in the Primrose, 
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WRIGLEY 


Have a packet in- your 
pocket for ever-ready 
refreshment. 
Aids digestion. 
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a captured British vessel. She made the mouth 
of the Gulf of St. Lawrence in the fall of 1759, 
and there her commander learned to his 
consternation that Quebec had fallen into the 
hands of the English only a month before, and 
that he was likely to meet a British warship at 
any moment. Being short of water and provi- 
sions, he dared not put to sea; so he took a 
French fisherman aboard as pilot and stood 
away for the Bay of Islands, where there was a 
French settlement. He had barely reached the 
spot when a heavy gale came on and in the dark 
of night drove his ship high upon a reef. She 
foundered almost immediately, and only three 
of the company reached shore. 

There the Primrose lies today in compara- 
tively shallow soundings. Who will find her and, 
braving the icy water, take the treasure from 
between her ancient ribs? 
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THE CLEVER, CLEVER RAT 


N old salt of the British navy, Paymaster 
Capt. G. H. A: Willis, has been writing 
for the Cornhill Magazine some amusing 

reminiscences. Like all seamen, he has some- 
thing to say about the rats and roaches that 
are an inevitable part of the passenger list of 


any ship. 

Thé Hibernia, he says, swarmed with cock- 
roaches, a large black variety that I was told 
had been brought by a ship from the East India 
station. They gnawed the backs of books and 
nibbled the edges of razors, much to the annoy- 
ance of their owners. Why they nibbled razors I 
do not know, but was told that the steel assisted 
their digestion much as gravel helps the 
digestive function of fowls. 

Rats also abounded, as they did in all ships 
in those days, and used to run across the beams 
and over the brass rod from which the lamp 
hung in the mess. The animals were cunning 
and gave a great deal of trouble by gnawing 
through pipes in the hope of getting water or 
by forcing their way into water carafes. Their 
continual search for water gave us much trouble 
later on in the Invincible. 

Our ration of bath water on that ship was 
placed in tall cylindrical cans in the after tiller 
flat, dimly lit by one lamp. Mornings some cans 
near the after end were constantly found only 
half full. Theft was suspected, and the sentry 
on the hatchway leading down to the flat was 
threatened with punishment; but still the water 
disappeared and always during the middle 
watch. At last the sentry of that watch was 
summoned. He promptly called in as a witness 
a cell prisoner from the tiller flat, who declared 
that rats in hundreds came to the cans. He said 
that while one stood on his hind legs with paws 
against the can another climbed up, balanced 
himeelf on the edge, and, using his long tail as a 
fishing rod, dipped it in and out of the water, so 
that the precious fluid trickled from his tail 
into the mouths of a continuous procession of 
thirsty rats. The dipping in and out continued 
till the water was too low to be reached in this 
manner; then the process was repeated at an- 
other can. : 

On another occasion, in the Hibernia, we 
wanted to burn some papers in our stove, which 
had not been used for some time. Scarcely had 
we lit them when about a dozen rats of all ages 
and sizes that had taken up their winter quar- 
ters inside the stove fled precipitately up the 
funnel. As the funnel led through the mess port 
and overhung the bottom of the accommoda- 
tion ladder, they fell overboard in a sudden 
stream into the captain’s galley, where in 
cocked hat and epaulets he was just shoving off 
to attend a courtmartial! He can hardly have 
arrived in a judicial frame of mind. 


os 
A GEORGIAN JOKER 


EODORE HOOK, gentleman by birth, 
was anything but a gentleman in conduct, 
for no real gentleman—no, even though, 

like Hook, he were a crony of Beau Brummell 
and of George I[V—would do what Hook once 
did to satisfy a grudge. He and a friend—so 
we learn from Chambers’s Book of Days—were 
passing one morning through Berners Street, a 
quiet little London byway, when they came 
opposite No. 54. Hook suddenly grinned, and 
his eyes narrowed; there lived a Mrs. Totting- 
ham, the object of his grudge. He turned to his 
friend and said in effect: | 

“T will wager that within a week I shall make 
this obscure street the most talked-of place in 
all England!” é 

The week was not up when one morning at 
dawn Mrs. Tottingham’s servants were roused 
by the cries of half the sweeps in London, who 
had come to clean her chimneys. The distracted 
servants were still explaining that no sweeps 
had been ordered when the first of dozens of 
heavily laden coal wagons drew up in front of 
the house. While the drivers jostled with the 
sweeps a baker’s boy arrived with fifty dozen 
fresh rolls that he vowed he must leave at No. 
54. Suddenly the sky seemed to rain boys with 
trays of fresh-baked rolls. 

The street could be reached only through a 
™maze of narrow lanes, and by mid-morning the 
neighborhood was in an uproar. Wagons’ with 

ianos, wagons with barrels of ale, wagons with 


‘urniture, pushed into the street, locking wheels . 


and jamming traffic; and still other laden vehi- 
cles pressed on behind. Besides, there were hun- 
dreds of tradesmen afoot—boys bearing wed- 
ding cakes, fishmongers with every variety of 


fish, fifty butchers with as many legs of mutton. 
Solemn undertakers pushed through the packed 
crowd with coffins ‘‘made to measure, agreeable 
to letter, five feet six inches by sixteen inches.” 
A troop of physicians, a troop of apothecaries 
and a troop of dentists all appeared at the door 
at the same hour, and after them came a dozen 
clergymen prepared, some to perform a wedding 
ceremony, some a christening, and some a burial 
service. 

Even the Archbishop of Canterbury, it is 
said, came to attend a “‘nobleman on his death- 
bed.” And there were other notables. The lord 
mayor and the governor of the Bank of Eng- 
land drove up in hot haste in obedience to 
urgent letters. The Duke of Gloucester, of the 
royal family, appeared in all his trappings to 
pay his respects to “an old attendant of the 
king’s mother.” 

Smarting under the trick, the lord mayor pro- 
ceeded to make complaint at the nearest police 
station. When the constables appeared six stout 
men were bearing a parlor organ up the street, 
flanked by a company of wine porters, boot- 
makers and barbers with fresh-curled wigs, all 
eagerly bent on depositing their burdens at 
No. 54. 

_ Meanwhile from a window in a house oppo- 
site Hook and several of his friends were enjoy- 
ing a perfect day. He had written fully a 
thousand letters to bring the heterogeneous 
crowd into the quiet of Berners Street. 

_Not for many years did Hook dare to admit 
his part in the business, though his reputation 
as a practical joker made people generally 
suspect him. Like many another wit of his sort 
he heartlessly inflicted pain on some and heavy 
loss on others—which is generally the result of 
practical joking. 
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THE SEXTON’S ‘‘ CHRONOMETER ”’ 


NE day, says a contributor to the Cornhill 
Magazine, I overtook a ‘“‘moorpout’’ who 
was striding along the Yorkshire moor- 

land road and asked after the health of his wife 
and daughter. Without troubling to stop he 
kept on at the same pace and answe my 
questions over his shoulder. His act struck me 
as being rude, and a few days later I spoke to 
him about it. 

His explanation was simple. He was sexton 
of the moorland church, and his task was to 
keep the clock in order. But he had no watch. 
He used to walk eight miles over the moors to 
the nearest town every week to make his family 
purchases and when ready to return would 
note the correct time of day by the post-office 
clock. From long experience he knew almost 
to a minute how long it would take him, walk- 
ing at a fixed pace, to reach home. The clocks 
of the dale were then ect by that highly un- 
scientific method. Nevertheless, they were 
remarkable for the correct time they kept. 
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ALL WRONG BUT THE 
TROMBONIST 


OPULAR music today is often so orna- 
mented with irrelevant and impertinent 
sound from some of the more noisy in- 
struments that no one is astonished if the re- 
sults are not always harmonious. The band of 
a small Minnesota town, says the Highway 
Builder, had just finished a vigorous but not 
particularly melodious selection. As they sank 
perspiring to their seats after bowing self- 
consciously for the applause the trombonist 
asked hoarsely: 
“‘What’s the next one?” 
“The Maiden’s Prayer,” answered the leader, 
consulting his programme. 
“Good Heavens!”’ ejaculated the trombonist. 
“I just got through playing that one!”’ 
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A THICK SKIN INDEED 


YOUNG traveling salesman in England 
A was on his first trip to get orders. At 
Plymouth, says Mr. G. B. Burgin in 
Many Memories, he met an old commercial 
traveler, who expressed his interest in the 
young man and asked him how he had fared. 

“Badly,” the young man replied. “I was in- 
sulted in every place I visited.” 

“That is strange,” said the old traveler. “I 
have been on the road forty years; I have had 
my samples flung into the street; I have been 
taken by the scruff of the neck and pitched 
downstairs; I don’t deny that I have been rolled 
in the gutter; but insulted—never!” 
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Wherever there are steep hills and mountain trails, the Sugesiee Chevrolet 
leads in sales among all low-priced cars. It climbs steep roads and trails with 
ease, often in high gear, and always without over-heating. 


The power and flexibility of the motor, and the strong, quiet spiral bevel 
rear axle gears that give it this exceptional hill-climbing ability, also ensure 
quick pick-up in crowded traffic, and steady, cool speed on long trips. These 
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price, maintenance and operating included. 
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